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RECENTLY ISSUED 


Operatic Recitals 


ON DECCA MEDIUM PLAY (33} r.p.m.) ffrr RECORDS 


VERDI 
Aida: Se quel guerrier io fossi—Celeste Aida ; 
Macbeth : O figli, o figli miei !—Ah ! la paterna mano ; 
La Traviata: Lunge da lei—De’ miei bollenti spiriti ; 
Luisa Miller : Oh ! fede negar potessi agli occhi miei ! 
Quando le sere al placito 
MARIO DEL MONACO (Tenor 
with THE ORCHESTRA OF L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROM: 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5064 
VERDI 
Aida: Qui Radamés verra—O patria mia*; 
Il Trovatore: Tacea la notte placida ; 
PUCCINI 
Tosca :; Vissi d’arte ; Manon Lescaut : In quelle trine morbiie 
RENATA TEBALDI (Soprano) with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDI 
*with THE ORCHESTRA OF L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROMI 
both conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5065 
MUSSORGSKY 
Boris Godunov : I have attained the highest power ; In the town of 
Kazan ; 
The Demon : Tam he whom you called (all sung in Russian 
RAPHAEL ARIE (bass 
with L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5 107 
VERDI 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa ; 
Mor16, ma prima in grazia ; 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Queen of Spades: Ich muss am fenster lehnen; Es geht auf 
Mitternacht 
LJUBA WELITSCH (Soprano 
with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
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First Consult the 
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mWxa announce 


TWO MAGNIFICENT 
COMPLETE LONG PLAYING 
OPERA RECORDINGS 


to be released 15th December 


cast includes: 

Schech, Klose, Vincent, Bohme 

Orchestra and Chorus of the Munich State Opera 
(Kempe) 


5-12” records ULP 9225-1/5 


cast includes: 


Anita Corridori, Giuseppe Campora, Fernando Corena 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera di Milano 
(La Rosa Parodi) 
4-12” records ULP 9229-1/4 
available 


Lina Aymaro, Juan Oncina, Melchiorre Luise, Scipio Colombo 
Vienna Kammerchor, Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
(Argeo Quadri) 


2-12” records 


WLP 6206-1/2 


Recital of 16th and 17th Century Art Songs 
by Magda Laszlo soprano, Franz Holletschek piano 
WLP 5119 


Marienlieder Op. 22. 
horns and harp Op. 17 
Wiener Kammerchor (Reinold Schmid) 
WLP 5014 


Sung by the Randolph Singers director David Randolph 
Vol. I WLP 5100 Vol. IT WLP 5200 


The Six Brandenburg Concerti 
(Original versions with recorders) 
London Baroque Ensemble 
WLP 6309-1/3 


Sengs for Women’s Chorus, with two 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Repertory includes 
LE COQ D’OR (Ist. perf. 7th Jan. 1954) 
TURANDOT CARMEN PETER GRIMES | 
MADAME BUTTERELY (Revival, Ist perf. 8th Dec.) 
LOHENGRIN (Revival, Ist perf. 15th Dec.) 
RIGOLETTO LA BOHEME FIDELIO AIDA 
TOSCA THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
IL TROVATORE (in ttatian) 


Box Office open 10 to 7.30 Covent Garden 1200 
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Saturday, December 12th at 8 p.m. | 
S. A. GORLINSKY 
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JOAN HAMMOND 


Song Recital 


with WALTER SUSSKIND (Piano) 


Program e Includes 

Arias from FAUST, MANON LESCAUT, MEFISTOFELE, 
FANCIULLA DEL WEST etc. 

Songs by WOLF, RACHMANINOV, MOZART etc. 

















TICKETS : 36 5/- 76 10 - 12/6 
BOOK NOW from ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (WAT 3911) and usual agents 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
LID. 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange 
of gramophone records of good music 


Have for Sale 


15,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, complete Operas, Society 
Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at about half the usual cost, 
many at less than half. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records 
at prices substantially below their usual cost. 


We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write 
to us, stating your requirements. 


We carry complete stocks of all makes of new Records of good 
music, both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 

Records expertly packed and despatched to all parts of the 
world. Packing and carriage free on all orders exceeding £3 
in value in United Kingdom. 

We stock high quality equipment for the reproduction of records 
and radio and are always ready to demonstrate amplifiers, 
record players, loudspeakers, radio units and tape recorders 
by leading manufacturers. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ 
and the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers 
may consult our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 
at very reasonable prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 


Astra House 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
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by famous singers, the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan 





MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO . TITO GOBBI 
conductor: VICTOR DE SABATA 


33CX 1094-5 


(Recorded in 
co-operation with the 
“EA. Teatro 
alla Scala,” Milan) 
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Comment 


It is, I suppose, presumptuous, to tell other people how to behave, y 
one happens to be a parent, a teacher, or guardian of public morals, 
I know that I will be speaking for the majority of opera-lovers, when 
that the manners, or lack of them, displayed by an increasing number ¢ 
operatic audiences often spoils the enjoyment of an evening at the o 

Despite a notice in the Covent Garden programme that ‘In respon 
general request the doors will be closed at the beginning of each performa 
Late-comers will be unable to take their seats until the first interval, 
comers are allowed to tramp in and take up their positions along both 
of the Orchestra Stalls and round the Stalls Circle. At Sadler’s Wellg 
same thing happens, and often selfish members of the public, push theif 
past one to get their seats long after the curtain has risen. I make ang 
plea to the managements of both our opera houses to enforce the 
‘No admittance after the rise of the curtain.” Sir Thomas Beecham d 
before the war—and there were very few late-comers once this was kno 

The next menace is the sweet-eater and paper rustler. Why, oh 
must people munch chocolates and toffees during an opera perfo 
I suppose it must be a particularly British characteristic, one only has to 
a train journey to see how people immediately begin to eat as soon 
train leaves. I am always particularly annoyed when after an interv, 
these are quite generous at our opera houses, my next-door neigl 
immediately begins to unwrap another sweet. Another distraction con 
during opera performances is caused by the match-striker or cigarett 
addict, who having chattered away before the rise of the curtain d 
to try and read his programme as soon as the auditorium is in darknes 

My own particular abomination, and here I know I am treading on d 
ous ground, is the selling of refreshments in the auditorium during 
tervals. Besides looking so bad, and putting the opera house on the 
of-a cinema, it encourages further eating during the performance. 

Now leaving the stomach, let me come to what I think many will 4 
the height of bad manners, the silly habit of booing, which at Covent 
at any rate, has now assumed absurd proportions. I understand thati 
gallery at Covent Garden, various ‘cliques’ gather. There are those 
favour certain artists and so boo any rivals, there are those who are 
booing all British singers, and others who wish to boo all foreigners. 
first performance of A Masked Ball this season, all the artists who 
individual curtain calls were booed with one exception. Why? 
after Salome, there was booing. Why? The next step from a @ 
isa claque and that must be stopped here at any cost. I would sem 
suggest that Covent Garden abolishes solo calls if this nuisance cont 
unless the ‘house’ calls for an artist who has given a superb perfort 

I do not suppose that many, or indeed, any of OPERA’S readers are ff 
sible for this increase in bad manners, but if they feel as strongly as I do 
it, they can certainly help to eradicate it. How they do that, I do not pr 
to suggest. But there are many obvious ways. H.D 


Rankin and Johnston in Act IV of ‘Carmen’ at Covent Garden. 
Action photograph B 
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Acting in Opera 
by Charles Stuart 


One of the year’s saddest events has been the death of Frank Mulling 
Since he died I have been thinking much upon the man’s grandeur as an acto 
also upon certain related topics—the intuitive-cum-traditional nature ¢ 





true operatic acting, and the inadmissibility of the theory that until the dy 
before yesterday most opera singers were moronic peacocks with little unde. 
standing either of the characters they were playing or of any opera’s dramaty 
purport when viewed as a whole. 

Mr Christopher West seems to be a leading exponent of the New Histrioni' 
Dawn. Mullings’s death sent me back to a notable article by Mr West whid 
appeared in the May 1952 issue of OPERA. We are there told that, ‘the open 
goer of 1952’ demands more visual satisfaction than his predecessors ev 
dreamed of. We gather that Victorian-Edwardian opera-goers were goot 
natured and dumb. All the same to them whether Marguérite looked lik 
the young thing of Goethe’s imagining or a frizzed dowager of fifty. M 
West argues that the present-day opera-goer, frequenting as he does not on) 
opera but also films and plays, ‘demands a similar standard of acting ani | 
presentation.” Why plays should be brought into the argument I cannot x 
Opera-goers of a century ago saw quite as many plays as opera-goers & 
nowadays and were as much at liberty as we are to apply irrelevant actin 
standards to the lyric stage. The only thing left in Mr West’s argument 
the cinema. The opera singer of 1953 is invited to take acting lessons « 
at any rate, derive his acting standards from Hollywood and Shepperton, 
frightening thought. As well advise a man to practise for a piano pm 
on a three manual organ or a St Moritz figure champion to train with role 
skates. Hollywood is the predestined medium of so-called ‘naturalist 
acting. If operatic acting ever became naturalistic (the thing is hard 
conceivable, I am happy to say) the results would be diverting, no doult 
but they would have nothing whatever to do with opera as conceived by th 
Mozarts, Verdis and Wagners. 

At the time Frank Mullings was in training for the operatic stage, tk 
cinema as Mr West speaks of it was unknown. Miullings was pushed ont 
the stage during the first decade of this century with a ringing, unreliabt 
tenor (I once heard him sing flat most of the way through the Tristan lor 
duet), strong and sensitive diction which made every syllable a thing ° 
weighted beauty, and a complete set of classical gestures, the sort of thin 
imparted to beginners in dusty rehearsal rooms at eleven in the morning} 
retired Fausts and Sharplesses, a disillusioned yet perpetually hopeful rat) 

Admittedly, for the acolytes of Hollywood—and many other peopl-| 
classical gesture is ‘ham.’ I grant you that classical gesture when practist | 
by well-meaning, tiny personalities (of whom there are quite as many! 
opera houses as elsewhere) is the dullest of drills. Call this ham if you lilt 
But in opera, when the worst comes to the worst, it is ham or nothing, tt 
‘naturalism’ of Hollywood, or for that matter of Shaftesbury Avenue, beitt) 
of no use whatever when it comes to putting over a furlong of Ring recital 
Boris Godunov’s death or the Rosenkavalier trio. Happily we do not alwaf 
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Frank Mullings as Manrico 


have to rub our noses in the worst. Ham can be ennobled, classical gesture 
given life. 

Manrico was not much of a part for Mullings. But I remember an other- 
wise routinier version of Trovatore which was made for ever memorable by 
Mullings’s mien and the noble spaciousness of his movements. Listening 
te him and watching him, I thought at once of the great renaissance painters 
and carvers, and of their Graeco-Roman exemplars. Mullings had clearly 
borrowed his gestures from classical canvas and marble. So, I suppose, do 
all classical actors, whether effective or would-be. Mullings was one of the 
few among them who could invest borrowed gesture with blood, life and 
majesty. 

Many details come back from the “twenties, as sharply remembered as if 
from overnight. He was the only Radames in my experience who made a 
truly momentous entry in the Nile scene. He came tempestuously through 
the prompt wing with his hands clawing at his breast. Radamés was no 
longer a cardboard cut-out, but a man with heart at bursting point. As 
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Frank Mullings as Canmio 


Tannhauser he sang the last-act narration with the fixed, stony eye of & 
pair: the music had a cold sweat of remorse upon it. 

But the chief memory is of his Otello, a role which gave him more to¢ 
amassing greater emotional voltage as it went along, than any other, Trist 
and the Gértterdimmerung Siegfried included. He used to sing Otello, 
Beecham conducting as likely as not, in what seems to have been a rehash 
the old Francis Hueffer translation. I still see him on the garden bem 
during the Dove guardi chorus of the second act. Already Iago’s poison 
fermenting in him. Young girls and rustics serenade Desdemona: the? 
scintillates with guitar and mandoline notes and loops of innocent meloé 
Desdemona, enthroned and garlanded, is all sweetness and candour. Ore! 
listens with bowed head. Sometimes he smiles as a man under tom 
might smile. Towards the end he wrings his hands. Hand-wringing 5 
dangerous stage trick, liable to turn any grown man into a high-school 
But with Mullings the effect was culminant. When this Otello wrung! 
hands we glimpsed black depths of perplexity and anguish. 
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| Mullings as Otello 


| All that followed had equal 
sharpness and substance. Hueffer’s 
libretto English was fustian to be 
sure. Some of his adulterations of 
Shakespeare when read in cold blood 
are risible. But in the heat and 
impetus of Mullings’s performance 
these defects no longer weighed. 
After the courtly irony and fury of 
his second-act scene with Desdemona 
he came up to the footlights for 
Dio, mi potevi with eyes rolling up 
submissively towards the theatre 
dome, their whites showing in his 
smutched face, a soul in disarray. 
‘Heav’n, had it pleased thee to try 
me with affliction,” he cried. The 
phrases were loaded with a tormented 
sigh. In the great hall of the gubernatorial castle he took the decree which 
the Venetian envoys had brought and kissed its seal. This he did calmly, 
with a ceremonial largeness of gesture which made a point of departure and 
contrast for harrowing details to come : the hissing malignity of his asides 
to Desdemona, his public spurning and striking of her, and the final sub- 
epileptic outburst, with the crowd recoiling before his onrush and rage. 
When the last curtain fell on Mullings’s Otello, I used to come down the 
gallery steps and out into the street like a sleepwalker, immersed in a world 
created by Mullings after the image of Shakespeare, Verdi and Boito which 
was more real than the one under my feet. The greatness of Mullings was 
» of é no inculcated stuff. No producer can knock or wheedle acting of this kind 
‘ into any man. All the producer or coach can usefully do is teach his man 
the traditional motions and hope against expectation that the man’s intuition 








a or inborn genius will vitalise them. 
a _ Mullings was a stout as well as tall man, and therefore not ideally propor- 
shes tioned for Otello or any other of the great romantic parts which he habitually 
a sang. Mr West would, I fear, have struck him peremptorily from the casting 
ola list. Our grandfathers, he writes, ‘apparently accepted deficiencies (or the 
thes reverse) Mm... physique in their opera singers, but we today are not so 
“neod charitable or single minded.” In this view fatness is fatal. But I beg to dissent. 
Ot If our grandfathers found fatness surmountable in the opera house, so did 
~~ ee Wagner. Remember Wagner's tribute to his first and most- 
Ree avoured Tristan, Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld. Nobody with a pair of 
ping & eyes could deny that von Carolsfeld was corpulent: but, insists Wagner, the 
1001 & beauty, intelligence and nobility of his acting, as well as the quality of his 
rung ’ Singing, made the sensitive onlooker forget his size. And thus it was, most 


literally, with Mullings. When he was well launched on Otello, only a banal 
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or underbred eye was capable of noting his convexity. 

Although not putting it in so many words, Mr West's article gave it to 
understood that the Operatic Dark Ages are only recently by, and thy 
operatic acting in the full sense is not only a new phenomenon but also a pretty 
new idea. He writes: 

In the good old days, we are told, Madame did not ‘give’ rehearsals for th 
stage manager . . .; she often sent her secretary or dresser to inform all concerng 
where and when she would enter and stand to sing the scene. The stage manag 
couid then have her followed by an arc lamp from the auditorium. . . . If the teng 
was equally important the same procedure applied for him. . . . 

But who is ‘Madame’ in this context? It is a pity Mr West does not telly 
whom he had in mind. Perhaps he is thinking of Adelina Patti. It is tre 
that Patti often skipped rehearsals of ‘familiar’ operas. Her entourag 
claimed that by so doing she conserved her energies and was able to six 
brilliantly as often as three times a week. Yet her stand-in arrangemen 
were hardly as casual as those of Mr West’s anonymous Madame. Her pla 
at rehearsals, according to Hermann Klein’s biography, was taken by Maune 
Strakosch who, as her coach, knew better than anyone else ‘exactly what sk 
was going to do; and he was perfectly capable of going over the entire ope 
in the precise manner that Adelina would sing and enact it at night. So 
came about that he was accepted as her substitute at all but formal drs 
rehearsals.” 

I do not suggest that Patti’s practice was exemplary. Far from it. What 

do suggest is that Mr West will have to bring forward a more substantii 
witness than his ‘Madame’ before he can prove his thesis ti:at public tast 
for the visual—i.e., a taste among other things for acting worth looking at- 
has only recently begun to be catered for. The likelihood is that the Europe 
lyric theatre has known distinguished and powerful acting since its eat 
days. The great or distinctively good operatic acting of our own time 
not something that has blossomed from the void, without cause or precursa 
influence. The Beckmesser of Benno Kusche, the Mime of Peter Klein, tt 
Norma of Maria Menenghini Callas, and the Scarpia of Rothmiiller, lk 
Mullings’s Otello, or Chaliapin’s Boris, or Mayr’s Ochs, or Lotte Lehmam 
Sieglinde, are directly descended from great actor-singers of generatio 
back. 
We of today, as distinct from our grandfathers, says Mr West, dema 
not only good singing ‘but also good acting performances by singers who. 
look something like the characters they portray.” But did not Pauline Vit 
dot (1821-1910) look ‘something like’ the Orpheus of Gluck? Consider tt 
testimony of Berlioz, an exacting and ruthless critic, whose memories # 
standards went back to 1825. This is what he wrote of Viardot’s perfom 
ance: 

At the beginning of the first act her poses near Eurydice’s tomb recall cer 
figures in the Poussin landscapes, or rather, certain classical bas-reliefs whe 
Poussin used as models. She wears the virile garments of classical antiquity 
perfection. . . . Nothing could be more graceful than her movements or m* 
touching than her voice. . . . How great is Viardot’s faculty of mime!—all swe 
ness and sublimity, ideal embodiment of human love, divinely beautiful. . . . A” 
the last verse of J’ai perdu mon Eurydice, she leaves the tomb where she has 
kneeling and, mad with anguish, rushes across the stage wailing and sobbing 
ungovernable grief. An overwhelming scene. . . . The audience is transported. 
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Or consider, again, Viardot as Alceste. Once more the witness is Berlioz: 


... her gait, her gestures on entering the temple; her downcast mien during the 
féte of the second act; her agitation during the third act; her facial play at the 
moment of the interrogation . . .; the fixity of her gaze during the chorus of spirits 

all these attitudes, deriving from the bas-reliefs and beautiful sculptural poses 
of antiquity, aroused the most lively admiration. 

So much for Pauline Viardot. Let us take another great name, that of 
Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient (1804-1860). Did Schréder-Devrient make a 
reasonably credible Leonore? When Wagner heard her at the Leipzig 
theatre she was ‘at the zenith of her artistic career, young, beautiful and ardent; 
her like I have never again seen on the stage.’ Wagner was only sixteen at 
the time; but his impressions of Schréder-Devrient were renewed, confirmed 
and strengthened by all later contacts except those of her last professional 
years, when her power and quality quickly declined. Remembering her 
Leipzig Leonore, the mature Wagner wrote in Mein Leben; 

If I look back on my life as a whole, I can find no event that produced so pro- 
found an impression on me. Anyone who can remember that wonderful woman 
at this period of her life must to some extent have experienced the almost satanic 
ardour which the intensely human art of this incomparable actress poured into 
his veins. After the performance I rushed to a friend’s house and wrote a short 
note to the singer in which I told her briefly that, from that moment, my life had 
acquired its true significance, and that if in days to come she should ever hear my 
name praised in the world of Art, she must remember that she had that evening 
made me what I then swore it was my destiny to become. This note I left at her 
hotel and ran out into the night as if I were mad. 

Wagner could not have been thus fired and convulsed if he had not been 
made in part of the same stuff as his idol. To use the language of the labora- 
tory, Schréder-Devrient acted upon Wagner as a catalyst, precipitating and 
solidifying his specifically dramatic genius and giving it vision and purpose. 
It was she who awakened the lyric-actor in him. Evidence of Wagner's 
extraordinary power of mime is abundant and converging. During re- 
hearsals for the first Bayreuth Ring he left singing to a large extent in 
the hands of Hey, the Munich coach. The miming he looked after himself. 
When some singer fumbled a histrionic point, he would cross the 
plank bridge over the orchestral pit and take over the role himself 
for a page or so, making every 
gesture, every facial expression 
register unforgettably. 

Unforgettableness is an essential 
mark of inspired acting: the 
memory, mercifully efficient at siev- 
ing away inferior people and in- 
ferior performances, never _relin- 
quishes what is great. Singer Angelo 
Neumann watched Wagner at the 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser rehearsals 





Schréder-Devrient as Leonore in 


‘Fidelio.’ 











in 1875. Thirty years later, Neumann recalled the ‘undying images’ : ‘Hoy 
wonderfully he took the part of Tannhauser finding himself at the crossway 
in the forest after his release from the enchantments of Venusberg. Riveted 
the spot, he stood like a graven image, with arms upraised ; then, gradually 
at the entrance of the pilgrims, came to life with a tremendous, shuddering 
start, and, finally, overcome with emotion, sank to the ground as the chon 
proceeded.” 

On another occasion, wearing everyday clothes, he took Lohengrin) 
helmet, sword and shield. He looked so odd that the onlookers wanted 
titter. But as soon as he plunged into battle with Telramund, the oddity, 
his appearance was eclipsed by ‘our wonder and amazement at his skill an 
dexterity in handling his weapons. It seemed as though he had been traing 
to the sword from youth, and that combat was the breath of his nostrils; 

After ten minutes of Lohengrin he became Elsa on the way to her wedding 

With arms outstretched, the palms turned towards the audience, with uplifie 
countenance and radiant eyes—and never a giance at the steps he was to travers- 

Wagner moved serenely down the stage to the footlights, followed (at the inter: 

prescribed by the flowing train and the pages who bore it) by four noble ladies 

waiting and finally by Ortrud. So he proceeded, advancing nearly to the foo 
lights, then, turning a wide circle, swept on to the left towards the minster stex 

Up to the instant when Elsa is about to mount the first stair and Ortrud rushest 

bar her way, Wagner maintained that wonderful look of radiant exaltation, 

whole progress a triumph of histrionic art. 

It is open to Mr West to urge, by way of reply to these quotations, th 
Wagner, admittedly a brilliant coach, did all his miming in private, where 
what we are arguing about is the dramatic, or undramatic, quality of publ 
performances. But Wagner's acting gift was no isolated phenomenm 
Although a highly personalised gift, it fell within the traditional framewot 
What he derived from Schréder-Devrient he passed on to others, or ata 
rate, strove to. Good acting in opera as elsewhere is a chain down tk 
generations, with players of outstanding merit as the links. Certainly I 
no salvation or any new Operatic Dispensation in Hollywood. In the 
matters what was first-rate for grandfather is more than good enough form 
The notion that each generation is wiser in all things than the last is# 
exploded Victorian superstition. 

My examples and quotations have been chosen at random. They cot 
be multiplied and reinforced. But Berlioz on Viardot and Wagner on Schtt 
der-Devrient are sufficient, surely, to prove that singers here and there hat 
had the knack of ‘looking something like the characters they portray’ f 
the better part of a century and a half. Looking the part is not all. TB 
actor-singer must add something else which, though hard to define is mo 
important. His gestures must have beauty in their own right as well? 
the beauty of aptness. He must impress us ultimately as a mind. Wie 
I see great acting in the opera house I sense some nobility of thought, som 
rareness of insight. What matter if this be illusory? In the opera houseé 
illusion of greatness is greatness itself. 

The Viardots, the Schréder-Devrients, the von Carolsfelds and the Mi 
lingses are not with us every day or even every season. But they happ 
often enough to prove the validity of opera as an aesthetic form or meditt 
Such performers cancel out so many woeful memories. . . . The hired Itali# 
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chorus who came on for Lucia with pink tights under their kilts, one man 
wearing his sporran at the hip for greater elegance . . . The elderly Rodolfo 
who tweaked his moustaches and ogled Mimi with the gallantry of a com- 
mis-voyageur . . The innumerable Radameses who woodenly semaphored 
their way through Celeste Aida... The Siegfried who dodged from 
bellows to anvil like an organ-blower turned xylophonist . . . These and 
all such distresses are no longer remembered when the real thing happens. 
Opera often seems expensive tomfoolery, with everybody trying hard and 
rather hopelessly. Ten minutes of acting genius, coupled with fine singing, 
is enough to bring me back to my basic view that opera, when vitalized, is 
supreme among the theatre arts. Among the hardest and most talented of 
triers are the producers. The producer’s stage patterns can achieve much, 
but, no matter how ingenious and logical, they cannot of themselves impart 
the life-spark to opera. Whereas ten minutes of inspired lyric-acting is 
infallible. 





Kathleen Ferrier 
by Ronald Duncan 


When our friends die, we die a little too. We are less without them. 
But when Kathleen died our grief was more than a sense of loss ; my own 
was more like anger. Anger that death should be so clumsy, greedy and 
indiscriminate ; anger at the sheer waste. She was too rare a person, too 
precious an artist for me to find philosophy enough to assuage sorrow or 
alleviate the feeling of resentment that she should be snatched away so soon. 

If a memorial note should be objective I’m not the person to write this one: 
I was too fond. But who could write it? Nobody : for nobody who knew 
Kathleen can remember her with anything remotely like detachment. 

I first met her in 1946. It’s untrue that Britten wrote The Rape of Lucretia 
for her. Indeed I can remember the feeling of apprehension which came over 
us as the part of Lucretia took shape, and whenever we thought of the prob- 
lem of casting it. I recall how insistent Britten was, when I was writing this 
libretto, that I should make Lucretia ‘essentially pure and chaste’ and how, 
when agreeing to this conception, I remarked somewhat cynically that by 
emphasizing these qualities we were creating a character which would make 
it particularly difficult for the modern singer to portray. Then one day 
Britten remembered how impressed he'd been by a contralto he'd heard about 
a year before. There was some difficulty in tracing her. 

A few weeks later Britten and I waited in his flat in St. John’s Wood High 
Street. His pencilled scribble of Act II, Scene 1, lay on the piano. A woman, 
dressed rather like a country school teacher, crept shyly into the room. 
She whispered with nerves. I was disappointed. I could see that she was 
not pretty. Embarrassed by her nervousness I turned and looked out of the 
window, leaving Britten to try and put her at herease. When I turned round 
again, she had taken her hat off and loosened her hair. Now she was not 
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pretty, she was beautiful. But as she was still too shy for conversati, _ 
Britten handed her his manuscript. She sat on the piano stool, and withg 
any accompaniment began to sing the Flower Song. 

1 am not a musician. I know less than nothing about vocal technigg 
There is only one word to describe the effect of that voice. It melted mew 
the tenderness of its tone. Britten smiled. Another of his hunches 
come off. 

She put the manuscript down, certain that we were disappointed. 
tried to reassure her. She was convinced that we were merely being 
I could see that tears were not far behind her eyes. They never were. 

It was a pity that we could not convince her, or that she did not know 
even while she was going down the stairs we were improvising a war d 
pleasure. We felt so confident of her ability to portray this essential pu 
character that we decided there and then to exploit this potentiality 
further. Britten suggested that when I came to writing the last scene, 
was to contain Lucretia’s confession, I should ‘make it a dramatic pi 
stand almost wholly on its own, with the minimum help of noises fro: 
And that’s what we did, knowing that Kathleen had never sung in 
before, relying confidently on her natural simplicity and dignity, whi 
the precise quality we wanted, and something no stage technique could 
achieve. 

She remained shy and diffident throughout the rehearsals at Glynde 
She could not see that it was we who were lucky, it was always that we 
doing her a favour, and she was sure that she would let us down. 
remember a little incident on the first night which, though trivial in it 
stayed in my mind because it was so typical of Kathleen’s sensitive 

Led away by enthusiasm, Audrey Christie and I had gone into the 
and cut armfuls of flowers. It was June. The roses at Glyndebourne 
at their best ; and Audrey, playing the generous gardener, was doing 
to collect as many varieties as possible, in order to emulate the libretto, 
felt she was making a small contribution to the production by providi 
blooms for the flower scene to take the place of the tawdry stage props 
had already been obtained. I staggered behind her carrying the 
we had cut enough to open a stall. With child-like pleasure she ran 
stage to show them to the cast. I never saw her so happy. But the si 
staring down at our roses, looked anything but pleased. One was su 
alarmed to ask Audrey to take them offstage there and then. I cursed 
for not remembering the stage superstition that the use of real flowers 
bad luck (I suppose its founded on the fact that their stalks can be sli 
enough to cause a fall). A shadow crossed Audrey's face, she was hurt#] 
a little disappointed. It was Kathleen’s sensitiveness that saved the situatit 
She thanked us and said she would use the flowers that night, when Luet 
absentmindedly makes her own wreath. And this she did, although she® 






















herself one of the most superstitious people | knew. But she preferred! ' 

court bad luck for herself rather than hurt another. 
And that night, her début in opera, while she sang her flower song, the pe 

girl suffered agonies with her fingers, as she tried to weave the prickly 1 

into a passable wreath. As soon as the curtain fell, Britten and I hurried ; 


her dressing room to congratulate her. Hers had been the most memonb j 
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Kathleen Ferrier with “Lucretia at Ronald Duncan's farm 


performance. But now the tears were not behind the eyes. She thought 
she'd let Britten down : he tried to thank her, but she was still convinced that 
he was merely being kind. ‘ . 

On tour in Edinburgh her confidence gradually increased, in spite of the 
poor houses there. I remember the fun we used to have, going round the 
junk shops, and how mean she was with her pennies when buying something 
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for herself, and how extravagent when buying a present for you, which & 
did whenever she thought you were not looking. 

Sometime after Lucretia Kathleen went off on an exhausting American toy 
and I didn’t see anything of her again until she came and stayed with w; 
Devon. She was now a singer of international repute : but her simplicp 
was untouched. She never believed in herself. Now it was the whole wor 
who was merely being kind. She was without any kind of arrogance, andi 
genuine an artist to need the compensation of what’s known as an artis 
temperament. 

During her stay in Devon I got a glimpse of another side of her talent whid 
apart from the folk-song ‘The Stammering Lovers’ which she sang wi 
Peter Pears at a concert at the Victoria and Albert last year, remained qui 
unexploited. My small daughter had ordered her to sing for her supp 
Meekly Kathleen obliged, and for the next two hours displayed an amaziz 
gift for comic mime. 

She seemed happy enough, during this visit, playing with my children» 
horses. Here’s one photograph I took of her with the Arab filly whid 
had named Lucretia because it was foaled during the premiére of the opm 
Looking at this photograph this morning, it seemed to me that it shows ma 
of Kathleen’s nature than I can deseribe. Notice how her hand is 
to the horse’s neck. This same tenderness was in her voice too. 

Her successful career did little to ease her sadness. The cause of whi 
was not only her unfortunate marriage but a need for love which life ite 
could not fulfill. I remember when we were staying together in a how 
party outside Amsterdam, she'd sung Orfeo the previous evening as part off 
Holland Festival. At breakfast I was congratulating her on her perfor 
ance. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘the part suits me. Searching through hell for low 
something I do all the time.” At that momenta servant entered with ak 
of orchids from an admirer. I chided her as these flowers have a partial 
significance in Lucretia. She took the fiowers. “These orchids have & 
sent to my voice,” she said, ‘but I wish somebody would pick just one daisyf 
me.” 

She was used to sadness, so when her serious illness came she was not iat 
least surprised. Indeed she'd always had a strange presentiment that phys 
suffering was in store for her. When she had first obtained work in Loni 
she had been in perfect health, yet she told a friend then that one off 
advantages of moving to London was ‘the hospitals are better there’. WE 
her illness came her courage was incomprehensible. It was as if she hadi 
cast for sorrow and rehearsed for suffering. There was no complaint. B 
only concern was not to cause any inconvenience to her friends. And 
her ailment forced her to cancel her concerts last year with Britten, she® 
miserable, not because of the realization that her illness was fatal, and & 
she well knew, but because she felt she was letting him down. Onljé 
weeks before she died Britten told me that she'd asked him to go to the ha 
tal and make some records with her there. So desperately anxious was® 
not to disappoint her friends. 

All of us are now less without her ; yet, if what we love is our true herilif 
each of us is more because Kathleen has lived. 
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Strauss, Hofmannsthal and 


‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ 
By Edward Sackville-West 


Before we approach the subject of the Strauss-Hofmannsthal corres- 
pondence, let us consider for a moment the essential requirements of a 
librettist. To begin with, he must possess what Verdi demanded: a strong 
and direct sense of drama, and an equally strong and simple attitude to human 
character. If he cannot achieve either of these naturally, he will fail in a 
quality that is quite as important: I mean compression—the power to fore- 
shorten action and condense the expression of feeling, so that they fit the 
peculiar temporality of music, which is very different from that of the spoken 
word. The best librettists of the 18th century, such as Metastasio and Da 
Ponte, were masters of condensation; and so, despite other serious failings, 
were Verdi's early purveyors, Cammarano and Piave. On the other hand 
Wagner, great librettist though he was, tended to neglect this aspect of his 
texts. Scenes like Gurnemanz’s narrative in the first Act of Parsifal, or 
Beckmesser’s abortive serenade in Act II of Die Meistersinger, may seem to 
us too long—not because the music is dull or inept, but because the text is 
unnecessarily explicit. And there are other scenes, such as the Waltraute- 
Briinnhilde dialogue in Die Gétterdimmerung, which would last almost as 
long if they were spoken, as they do 
when sung. 

Bound up with this need for con- 
densation is the question of diction. 
Now all the best examples in any 
language go to show that this should 
be as straightforward as possible. 
Elaborate metaphors, extended 
images, abstract phraseology, com- 
plex or obscure seritiments—all these 
are out of place in an opera text, 
because they interfere with the direct 
expression of emotion, with which 
operatic music is mainly concerned. 
In a chapter of The Old Curiosity 
Shop Dickens represents the lawyer, 
Quilp, as singing the following sen- 


Richard Strauss, one of the last 
Photos taken in Munich before his 
death 











tence: “The worthy magistrate, after remarking that the prisoner would fig 
some difficulty in persuading a jury to believe his tale, committed himg 
take his trial at the approaching sessions; and directed the customary Tecog 
nisances to be entered into for the prosecution.” I think we can imagiy 
those words being sung only to some kind of chant—as the Psalms are sung 
a composer who attempted to introduce such a sentence, or anything likej 
into an operatic text, even as recitative, would find himself hopelessly boggy 
down. That is an extreme case, of course; but glance through some inexpey 
librettos and you will find almost as absurd examples of unsingable line, 

At the other end of the scale is the artlessness of poetasters whose need 
find a rhyme at any cost lands them in comic bathos. In the English tram 
lation of Cammarano’s text for Donizetti's Maria di Rohan one characte 
repulses another in these terms: 

I fear a prior selection 
Has already engaged my affection. 

The lesson of such absurdities is that, while a librettist need not bey 
musician, he must possess an acute sense of the kind of words that can be sim 
and the kind that cannot. So long as he aims at being as concrete as possitk 
and is not afraid of plain language, he is unlikely to go far wrong. The pag 
who is too chary of banality to write ‘I love you, ‘Die, then !,° ‘Cortigiani# 
razza dannata!,” or ‘O my life! This is the end! Alas to die! Poor, por 
little Mimi!"—if he cannot bring himself to write this kind of thing, thenk 
had better not attempt an opera text at all. 

In general, perhaps it might be said that the librettist must be a decer 
poet, but had better not be too good a one; for his task is an exercise® 
humility, and first-class poets are seldom remarkable for that virte 
Usually, the most expert librettists—men like Scribe, Meilhac, Halévy, a 
Louis Gallet—were content to write texts for anybody who happened to wa 
them. The famous partnerships are fewer: Mozart and Da Ponte, Ver 
and Boito, Puccini and the Giocosa-Illica combination, Bruneau and Zo 
last and in many ways the most fruitful of all—Strauss and Hofmannsthal. 

The story of the long collaboration between these two men of genius ht 
most fortunately been preserved for us in the almost complete publicatit 
of the letters in which they discussed their work. The correspondem 
begins in the year 1900, covers over 700 pages, and ends only with the pol 
sudden death in 1929, when his last libretto, Arabella, had been to all inte 
and purposes finished but not revised. 

Like so many of the happiest conjunctions in life, this one began qui 


casually. Strauss had just written Salome, was looking about for anotit © 


text, happened to attend a performance of Hofmannsthal’s tragedy, Elektr 
and at once realised its possibilities. From Strauss’s point of view, Elett 
needed very few alterations or additions: in fact, the play, as it stands, 8¢ 
obvious gift to a composer with any theatrical imagination. Strauss ¥ 
in his way, an exceedingly clever man and he perceived at once that here® 
the librettist he was looking for. ‘I implore you,’ he wrote, ‘to give me® 
the first refusal of anything you write that may lend itself to music. Ye 
style is so perfectly adapted to mine, we were born for each other and sti 
certainly create some beautiful things, if only you remain true to me.’ 
The entreaty did not fall on deaf ears, but it was some little time befor 
the two men discovered a subject that suited both of them. Speakit 
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Strauss and von Schillings in Berlin, before the Berlin premiere of * Die Frau ohne 
Schatten’ 


personally, | cannot help regretting that the opera on the subject of Semira- 
mis, which they toyed with in a desultory fashion for some time, never came 
to anything. It was evidently going to be a grand, romantic affair, such as 
Strauss, at this period, would have responded to with zest. But Hofmanns- 
thal let it quietly drop—perhaps because Strauss was too insistent; for the 
poet, unlike the composer, was an extremely tortuous character and there 
was an element of contrariness in him which brought out an obstinate re- 
sistance to pressing demands. In a letter written by Hofmannsthal in 1918, 
during the creation of Die Frau ohne Schatten, there occurs this most re- 
vealing paragraph: 

‘I have a genuine regard for your vivid personality, and even more for 
the ideal person that I can distil for myself out of your music. More I 
cannot say, nor must you expect it. I ama much odder being than you have 
any idea of. You know me really very little—only what is on the surface. 
My springs of action lie beyond your ken. So please, please do not go on at 
me—even indirectly—when you want something. If you don’t nag me and 
keep on reminding me, I shall remind myself all right. I am so oddly con- 
stituted in these ways that your continual return to a vague suggestion of 
mine (a subject taken from later antiquity)—the way you seized on it at once 
and wanted to know all about it—all this was enough to spoil the whole idea 
for me—perhaps for good and all—indeed it even drove the subject right 
out of my head. So please be kind and take me as I am.” 

Now, one of the most striking features of the whole correspondence is 
the tact shown by Strauss in his dealings with his librettist. By and large, 
he did take Hofmannsthal as he was; and this, as we shall see, cannot always 
have been easy to do. 














Aravantinos’s design for the Berlin premiere of ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’, \% 


At first, all went swimmingly, for the dropping of the Semiramis projec 
made way for the creation of Der Rosenkavalier. This was to prove th 
greatest popular success its authors ever had, but—perhaps for this ve 
reason—they came to think less well of it in later years. To judge by th 
letters they exchanged at the time, the composition, both of text and must 
went much more easily and smoothly than that of the later operas—especial 
Ariadne auf Naxos, of which the various versions gave both of them enormos 
trouble. Considering the relative slightness and simplicity of the work ini 
final form, it may seem surprising what a fuss they made over it. But® 
may be less surprised if we consider that Ariadne is the most nearly peri 
work of art Strauss and Hofmannsthal achieved, and that the little open 
as it was heard in the beautiful Glyndebourne production this summer, mus 
have taxed the ingenuity and imagination of its creators to their utmost. 


It was here, too, that a fundamental difference between these two mini © 


first came to light. Hofmannsthal had at all periods of his career a sens 
the numinous and enjoyed playing with mystical ideas of a rather va 
kind. Strauss, on the other hand, had no religious sense whatever and 
no bones about it. He was exclusively interested in the relations betwé 
human beings, and one of the most attractive qualities in his letters is® 
frankness with which he displays his earthy humanity, in all its strength# 
weakness. No doubt this discrepancy of outlook led Strauss to set ® 
text of Ariadne to music which blandly ignores the subtle metaphysics of 
heroine’s mental state and of her relationship to Theseus and Bacch: 
Whether or not Hofmannsthal realised this discrepancy, he was at all tim 
quick to take offence, if Strauss did not receive his ideas with immedi 
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enthusiasm. Although the correspondence is a monument to generous 
mutual admiration and good feeling, it is punctuated by sudden bursts of 
sharply-expressed irritation from Hofmannsthal. On these occasions 
Strauss’s replies are models of tact and forbearance. Only once do we find 
him protesting—and even then in very good-humoured fashion. ‘Why,’ he 
asks, ‘do you always get so frightfully cross when we fail to understand each 
other first go off? It is only fair to add that, if he was nervous and easily 
annoyed, Hofmannsthal never failed to respond immediately to the composer’s 
mollifying words. The situation reminds one of a retriever and a Siamese 
cat who, because they inhabit the same house, manage to get on quite well 
together on a basis of mutual esteem. 

If the two men did not meet as often as, in the circumstances, we should 
expect, this was not Strauss’s fault. Ensconced in his tiny baroque palace 
at Rodaun on the outskirts of Vienna, Hofmannsthal remained curiously 
evasive. Again and again Strauss wrote suggesting a meeting: ‘I shall be in 
Berlin next week, conducting Rosenkavalier and Elektra. If you came, we 
could spend a whole day together.” Or, ‘Do come and stay a few days with 
us at Garmisch.’” These invitations were scarcely ever accepted. The poet 
was a far more punctual correspondent than the composer and back would 
come the reply from Rodaun by return of post: Hofmannsthal was far from 
well . . . he was feeling under the weather . . . he was terribly busy . . . his 
family required his presence ... and soon. In short, he refused to budge. 
The mere fact that he was being pressed to do something was, as we have 
seen, enough to make him wish to refuse. 

I cannot help feeling that, if only Hofmannsthal had not been so evasive, 
and had been more often willing to discuss problems by word of mouth, the 
difficulties of the collaboration might have been lessened. But then, of 
course, we should have been deprived of one of the most detailed records 
ever published of the creative imagination at work on its material; and that 
is impossible to regret, for to read these letters is like watching bees at work 
in a glass hive. ‘I must have at least ten more lines here,’ Strauss would 
write: ‘a crescendo of feeling. Repetitions will do.’ 

When once he had got his way about the course of the action in any of the 
operas, Hofmannsthal never refused to do exactly what Strauss asked—was 
always ready, as a good librettist should be, to change words, alter phrases, 
Ic-write, substitute, and generally to provide what would stimulate the com- 
poser’s imagination. For Hofmannsthal was clear in his own mind that 
Strauss had the greater dramatic gift of the two, and it is probable that he 
was right. Strauss’s letters are full of remarks on operatic technique that 
are the fruit of long experience in conducting other men’s operas as well as 
nhisown. As early as 1907, when the Semiramis idea was still being discussed, 
we find Strauss asking Hofmannsthal to end his first act with a solo scene, 
‘because,’ he said, ‘monologues always end an act effectively. I would 
observe,’ he adds, ‘that crowd scenes and big ensembles make bad act- 
endings, whereas monologues or love duets, either with triumphant fortissimo 
conclusions or soft poetic ones, are the most rewarding.’ 

Hofmannsthal was much too intelligent—and, where music was concerned, 
‘oo modest—not to defer to Strauss’s judgment in all matters of this kind. 
3ut he rightly mistrusted the composer's taste in literature and the visual arts, 
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Karin Branzell as the Nurse, Barbara Kemp as the Dyer’s wife, Lil 
Hafgren-Waag as the Empress. Berlin, 1920 


and to the end of their partnership he reserved the right to dictate the sib 
jects of the operas, and to have the principal say in the matter of scene 
and costumes. ‘You may take it as certain,” he announced, apropos ¢ 
Ariadne, ‘that there is not a poet or librettist in Europe whose direction 
about the stage picture, right down to the details of the lighting or the feath: 
on a hat, are as precise and technically accurate as mine.” And on tk 
question of subject-matter he was equally categorical. Strauss was not: 
highly educated man in the general sense and admitted to a liking for rath 
cheap literature, and there was an amusing moment in 1916 when he tre 
to persuade the poet to produce a libretto about the Congress of Vienna? 
the style of Sardou’s famous melodrama, Diplomacy. Hofmannsthal greet 
this request with shouts of laughter and continued to work over the elabont 
text of Die Frau ohne Schatten, which was at that moment in full floods 
composition. 

This fairy-tale opera was their largest venture: after it came only? 
Egyptian Helen and Arabella. Helen was conceived in response to Straus 
insistent demand for something light and operetta-like; but the result? . 
though the usual pains were taken to achieve it, and although the opera ht 
some success at first, now appears a sad misconception. Arabella is decided 
better: the plot and the characters are handled in the sentimental vein, 
German, half Italian, of which Hofmannsthal, as a Viennese, was the 
great master. The musical style is beautifully fluent, and the standardé 
invention, at least in Act I, is consistently high. Elsewhere Arabella is full 
charming pages, but it does not, I feel, give the impression—as Rosenkavlt 
does—that the composer has re-discovered himself. 

The fact is, I believe, that Die Frau ohne Schatten marks the culminationt 
a long period in Strauss’s career. The complex, mystical piot thrilled ® 
in some respects and repelled him in others. The man of the theatre 
born opera composer—was naturally and genuinely inspired by the romait 
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atmosphere of the poem, with its scenes of magic, its dramatic contrasts, 
and its many opportunities for grand stage spectacle; and to these occasions 
he rose magnificently—as indeed he might have risen to Semiramis. On the 
intellectual side, however, Strauss was obviously somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand—and therefore to enter sympathetically into—the strange spiritual 
conflict which excited Hofmannsthal’s more rarefied imagination. Here we 
should do well to bear in mind a point on which the poet continually insisted 
in his letters to Strauss—namely, that the central character is not the shadow- 
less woman of the title, but the Empress of the spirit world whose quest for 
a human heart is the subject of the opera. The shadow she tries to steal 
from the discontented wife of Barak the dyer is a symbol of human fertility 
and also of love. The beauty and the drama of Hofmannsthal’s invention 
emerges fully in the last act, when the Empress is faced with a choice not 
unlike that of Abraham when he was commanded to sacrifice Isaac. If she 
refuses to take the shadow, her husband will be turned to stone. If, on the 
other hand, she does take it, her act will ruin the life of the woman for whom 
she has begun to feel pity and affection. She refuses and by so doing acquires 
the humanity she had originally sought at the expense of another. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten contains some of the most magnificent, and some 
of the subtlest, music Strauss ever wrote; everything he had learnt in the past 
twelve years was turned to account in this lavish and masterly score: the sultry 
impressionism of Salome; the hatred and exaltation of Elektra; the human 
warmth of Der Rosenkavalier; the melodic and pictorial charm of Ariadne; 
the somewhat tawdry oriental luridities of The Legend of Joseph. But 
because, despite all Hofmannsthal’s explanations, he remained puzzled by 
some aspects of the story, Strauss’s inspiration flagged at certain points. 
And after reading all Hofmannsthal’s glosses on his text, Strauss replied, in 
effect: ‘I see. Very well, I am doing my best’; and he added the interesting 
rider: ‘This must be the last romantic opera.” Ina sense, of course, Strauss’s 
operas continued to be romantic to the last, because he was an inescapably 
romantic composer; but in that sentence he was, I think, using the word in a 
more special sense, to mean the last 
of the operas in the tradition started 
by The Magic Flute and carried on by 
Der Freischiitz’ and works like 
Lortzing’s Undine, Marschner’s The 
Vampire and Hans Heiling. It is in 
some such light, rather than in that 
of Wagnerian music-drama, that we 
can most usefully approach Die 
Frau ohne Schatten. 

We must be grateful to the B.B.C. 
for their broadcast of the opera— 
even in so fragmentary a form—but 
it would be unfair to Strauss to 
pretend that the performance was 


Prohaska and Ursuleac in the Berlin 
revival, 1939 











Klose and Riinger in the Berlin 
revival, 1939 


more than an adumbration of the 
music. Apart from Eleanor Steber 
who sang beautifully as the Empres, 
riding the ensembles _ with bird-like 
ease, the cast did not convince m 
that they understood what they wer 
singing or the characters they wer 
supposed toembody. The orchestra 
sounded very good, but was far 
too backward. Moreover, the plan 
adopted, of picking out the juig 
bits and leaving the rest, created a 
impression of slow tempi and cloying 
sentimentality which is false to th 
spirit of this large and various opera 
In Act II, Scenes | and 3 are light-hearted scherzandi, while Scene § 
which ends with the dyer’s house being overwhelmed by a flood, i 
highly dramatic. That we were given none of these scenes, and nothing of 
Act III, Scene 2, was a great pity, though it may have been inevitable in th 
circumstances. Meanwhile, I understand that the Munich Opera intends to 
stage the work next summer and that the B.B.C. will then let us hear it init 
entirety. 

Whether the opera succeeds as a whole or not remains a matter for cor 
troversy. In any case we cannot judge until we have heard the whole oft 
What seems certain is that the tremendous imaginative effort exhausted 
Strauss for many years to come, although he was evidently unaware of thi 
The fabulous skill and cunning which he could always bring to the mat 
pulation of sounds, of course remained; but from The Egyptian Helen\ 
The Love of Danae the actual thematic material becomes distressingly shop 
soiled and commonplace. And then, at the very end of his long life, Straus: 
genius returned to him for a few years—time enough to write the Met 
porphosen, the chamber concertos, and the one-act opera, Capriccio, ® 
which the final scene (a soprano monologue such as he always loved to wnt 
is in some sort an epitome of his musical style—a style that was in equ 
parts lyrical and dramatic. Endlessly fertile, high-spirited, unafraid ¢ 
vulgarity and superbly regardless of the law of diminishing returns th! 
threatens luscious Romantic harmony, Strauss was the last of the great 19 
century composers—just as Hofmannsthal remains at present the last of th 
great librettists. 





Excerpts from Die Frau ohne Schatten were broadcast in the Third Programm: & 


September 10. Mr. Sackville-Wet's article is in large part reprinted from a @ 
he gave in the Third Programme on September 8. 
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Sweet Reason 
by Colin Mason 


Benjamin Britten’s introduction to Eric Walter White’s book The Rise of 
English Opera ends with the following paragraph: ‘One final point, a selfish 
one, because I am going to speak for the composer. Writing operas is a 
very tricky business; only a great gift coupled with hard-won experience can 
produce enduring masterpieces. Today few composers can acquire the 
experience, even grarited they have the gift. Therefore, let the managements 
and the public (not to mention the Press) be a little lenient about their early 
efforts. We have no small opera houses in the provinces in England where 
their immature works can be tried out—they must face the full glare of metro- 
politan publicity. Perhaps in the feeble, gawky show we are watching, are 
hidden the seeds of some valuable operatic talent. Do not let us entirely 
crush them with damning criticism, and let us resist the opportunity for 
brilliant wit at their expense. After all, Mozart had to start with Apollo 
and Hyacinth, and Verdi composed operas almost annually for fifty years 
before they achieved the dazzling perfection of Otello and Falstaff.’ 

As he wrote that, in 1950, Britten must greatly have enjoyed its delicious 
irony. Firstly because it is he himself who has apparently condemned his 
own first opera, Paul Bunyan, which we are all very curious about, as ‘feeble 
and gawky,’ by withdrawing it after its production at Columbia University, 
New York, in 1941. Secondly and more painfully because what all of us 
except the few hundred who were lucky enough to see the Paul Bunyan 
production have had to accept as his first opera, Peter Grimes, far from being 
crushed with damning criticism, had an immense success, which, encouraging 
as it then was, has dogged Britten ever since. It is at his subsequent operas 
that the charges ‘feeble and gawky’ have been levelled in eternal com- 
parison with this theatrically and operatically unerring first attempt. 

There are many reasons for all this, if no good ones. A well-known music 
publisher who has in his catalogue works by some of our best young sym- 
phonists, always tries to discourage them from writing a second symphony 
immediately after the success of a first, because the one will kill the other. 
Britten was unwise enough, by a publisher’s standards, to follow Peter 
Grimes with three chamber operas in quick succession, and then, after a 
slightly longer interval, with two more ‘grand’ operas. Moreover, Peter 
Grimes enjoyed particularly favourable circumstances for its first production. 
It was chosen for the re-opening of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in itself an 
exciting event, immediately after the war, when our appetite for opera had 
been sharpened by vears of denial, and we were all full of hope for a new deal 
for English opera. Peter Grimes seemed a promising beginning for the ful- 
filment of those hopes. They have since proved too optimistic, not because 
the composers have not done their part but because of the lack of public 
Support and the economic difficulties facing the opera companies. If the 
fate of Britten's later operas has been less happy than might have been hoped, 
it has not been so unhappy as that of those by other English composers, few 
of which, even the Festival of Britain prize-winning works, have reached the 
Stage at all. 
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Peter Pears and Joan Cross in ‘Peter Grimes’ Photo Angus McBea 


But although Britten's failure to repeat the immense popular success 
Peter Grimes has to this extent no relevance to the quality of the operas them 
selves, there are some intrinsic reasons, if again not good ones, for the wide 
spread preference for Grimes. Its libretto is psychologically the most straigh 
forward and theatrically the most immediately effective. And _ theres 
scarcely a line for which Britten has not invented something striking. 1 
read the libretto is to remember the music immediately. It is probably tn 
to say that most of us remember, even now, more tunes and phrases, vow 
and instrumental, from Peter Grimes than from any of the later oper 
For its musical appeal is, as one might expect, the most direct, one mig) 
even say, without derogation either of it or of those who prefer it, the mo 
elementary of al! Britten’s operas. The similarity between his and Verdi 
operatic methods has often been pointed out, and the easier memorability 0 
the tunes from Peter Grimes in comparison with Billy Budd is paralleled © 
the relation between Rigoletto and Falstaff. In both cases the later wor 
although recognizably descended, in style and method, from the earliet, 
much more subtle. Again, in orchestral scene-painting, Britten has si® 
avoided, except in The Rape of Lucretia, the opera which immediately fo 
lowed Grimes (in Tarquinius’s Ride and the opening of Scene 1, where® 
marvellously suggests the atmosphere of the sultry night), such photograph 
ally life-like illustration as there is in the interludes of Grimes. This devel? 
ment too has a parallel in the work of many composers, for it is a manifest 
tion of the inevitable refinement of any artist’s sensibility as he matut 
A similar decline, for those who wished to interpret it so, might be obser® 
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in the work of Strauss, Puccini, Wagner, Verdi and Mozart, from the fresh- 
ness and vigour of the inspiration of Guntram, Edgar, Die Feen, Nabucco, 
and Bastien and Bastienne, through the tired banalities of Rosenkavalier, 
Bohéme, Lohengrin, Rigoletto and Seraglio, to the senile note-spinning of 
Capriccio, Turandot, Parsifal, Falstaff and The Magic Flute. 


There is, it is true, one notable example of a first operatic success never 
repeated, in Cavalleria Rusticana, but there is a fundamental difference between 
a lucky hit by a talented composer, as Mascagni was, and any work of genius, 
such as Peter Grimes. A composer capable of a work of genius can only be a 
genius, and in the nature of things his works, with perhaps occasional ex- 
ceptions, can only go on getting better. And we all acknowledge Britten’s 
genius, if not consciously then unconsciously by the strength of our resistance 
to him. Those who criticise Billy Budd while praising X’s symphony do so 
because unconsciously they judge Bi/l/y Budd by the standards of, say, The 
Mastersingers, whereas their innate sense of proportion will not let them make, 
consciously or unconsciously, any comparison between X’s symphony and, 
say, the ‘Eroica.” They often accuse Britten’s partisans (whose partisanship 
they fail to understand, because it is aroused only by their own resistance, 
the existence of which, being unconscious of it, they deny) of lacking this 
sense of proportion, but in fact it is equally strong in both, and what makes 
the resisters demand of Britten what they demand only of genius, while 
believing that they have not accepted his genius, is exactly what makes the 
partisans, who do accept it, speak of him in terms generally reserved for the 
undisputed geniuses of the past. 

Perhaps all this explains why it was after Peter Grimes, the work in which 
Britten’s genius was incontestably asserted, that this irrational resistance 
suddenly arose, why the later operas have never had such a success. And 
perhaps the new production will at last bring about a revaluation both of 
Grimes and of the later works. Martin Cooper, reviewing the production of 
Gloriana, noted a decline in Britten’s favour, which he, as one of those who 
do not believe that there has been any resistance in the past, interpreted as the 
beginning of an inevitable change of fashion. If his observation is correct, 
perhaps even Peter Grimes will not repeat its popular success. On the other 
hand, Desmond Shawe-Taylor suggests that the apparent disappointment is 
illusory, representing only the reaction of those who would not have listened 
at all except for the occasion. In this case it is likely that things will remain 
as they are, only more so, with the superiority of Peter Grimes to the later 
operas asserted more strongly than ever. Revivals of Britten’s early works 
have always been fascinating, revealing, as in recent performances of the 
two string quartets and the Sinfonia da Requiem, precedents for things admired 
and thought new in later works, unmistakable signs of genius that passed 
at the time unnoticed, underestimated or uncomprehended. With Peter 
Grimes there is no incomprehension or underestimation to be overcome, but 
highly as it was thought of before, it will probably seem still greater now, 
all that it then seemed, and more—certainly more vivid, now that many of 
us have in the meantime come to know Aldeburgh well. 

4 But there is a third possibility, the most desirable of all. This will be our 
first opportunity of hearing Peter Grimes since Britten returned from chamber- 
opera to ‘grand’ opera in Billy Budd and Gloriana. Perhaps it will suddenly 
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Tanya Moisiewitsch’s costume designs for Auntie and the two Nieces in the 
act of ‘Peter Grimes” 




















throw new light on them, and mark the beginning of his complete acceptance. 
It will be, after all, his fortieth birthday, an age at which success is no longer 
likely to prove treacherous, at which genius, surely may be taken as proven. 
What is certain is that those of all opinions are looking forward keenly 
to the revival. And it is equally certain that those who will get most pleasure 
out of it are, paradoxically, not those who believe that Peter Grimes is 
Britten’s masterpiece, but those who believe it to be simply the first ofa 
series of masterpieces—because their belief is positive and not negative; 
because they have a clear conscience, not troubled, like the resisters’ by 
any subconscious awareness that their conviction is against reason; and most 
of all perhaps on purely musical grounds, because their appreciation of the 
later operas can only deepen their appreciation of Peter Grimes. Adapting 
from Strawinsky, one might say: ‘It is impossible for anyone to grasp fully 
a composer’s early works, to discern his meaning in a language he no longé 
speaks, unless he has a comprehensive and lively feeling for his present works. 


News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d'Or comes in to the repertory 0 
January 7. This will be the first performance of this opera at Covent Garden sine 
1919. The part of the Queen of Shemakham will be sung by Mattiwilda Dobbs, thi 
of King Dodon by Howell Glynne, the Astrologer by Hugues Cuenod, Prine 
Guidon by John Lanigan, General Polkan by Frederick Dalberg, Prince Afron 
Geraint Evans, Amelfa by Barbara Howitt and the Golden Cockerel by Arda Mant- 
ikian. The conductor will be Igor Markevitch, and the producer Robert Helpmant 
Rigoletto will be revived on January 18, with Nicolai Gedda making his debut ast 
Duke ; Dobbs will sing Gilda and Rothmiiller, Rigoletto ; Pritchard conduct. 
On January 23, Fidelio returns to the repertory conducted by Clemens Krauss, will 
Patzak as Florestan, and Fisher, Morison, Dalberg, Kraus, Langdon and McAlpine 
in the cast. 
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Osbert Lancaster's design for Act III, Scene 2, of ‘Don Pasquale’ at Sadler’s Wells. 


Sadler’s Wells. Hansel and Gretel will be revived on December 23, with Anna 
Pollak and Marion Studholme as the two children. Vilem Tausky is the conductor 
and Powell Lloyd the producer. 


* 
America 

German scores and German singers returned to a prominent place in the San 
Francisco Opera Company's scheme of things during its thirty-first annual season, 
which will have ended by the time these lines appear in print. Wagner was heavily 
emphasised in San Francisco during the Flagstad era, but General Director Gaetano 
Merola obviously felt it was wise to let the memory of that artist recede a little 
before returning to any extensive exploration of the Teutonic repertory. This year, 
however, he brought two sopranos, a contralto, a tenor, and a conductor from 
Germany in order to present Elektra, Tristan, and Walkiire. He also cast the Ger- 
man sopranos in Italian roles. 

Walkiire remains to be given at the time of writing. The high point of the German 
repertory to date was the sensationally tense, not to say overwhelming, Elektra, 
with Inge Borkh as the heroine, Margarete Klose as an incomparably hag-ridden 
Klytemnestra, and Georg Solti presiding. Solti is the first guest-conductor to be 
engaged both by the San Francisco Opera and by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra and his interpretations of Elektra and Tristan fully justified this innovation. 

Tristan served to introduce Gertrud Grob-Prandl and Ludwig Suthaus. The for- 
mer is a soprano with a beautiful, pure tone and a highly musical style, but her 
dramatic interpretation was curiously irmpersonal and unmoving. Suthaus is a 
Wagner tenor in the great tradition, a real virtuouso in the heroic manner. It was 
also a distinct pleasure to hear a genuinely effective Wagnerian baritone, Paul 
Schoeffler of the Metropolitan. 

_Borkh was also the icy, monumental heroine of Puccini’s Turandot, revived here 
after a quarter of a century’s silence in a big, lavish, imaginatively designed produc- 
tion by Harry Horner. Each year in recent seasons the San Francisco Opera 
Company has added one grand-scale production of this kind to its assets, and the 
new Turandot is one of the best in this series. Turandot was also remarkable for the 
introduction of a splendid new Italian tenor, Roberto Turrini (who will sing 
Riccardo in A Masked Ball later in the season, with Grob-Prandl as Amelia), for the 
blazingly brilliant conducting of Fausto Cleva, and for Carlo Piccinato’s fine handling 
of stage spectacle. 
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Harry Horner's design for Act II of ‘Turandot’ at the San Francisco Opera 


Another revival was Massenet’s Werther, which likewise served to introduce new 
artists imported from Europe: Cesare Valletti, a lyric tenor of remarkable refinement 
and clear-cut style, and Giulietta Simionato, a vivid contralto, whose principal 
assignment—Rosina—had not been heard when these notes were compiled. 

The season’s one complete novelty was Beethoven's Creatures of Prometheus, a 
ballet which, according to all available records, had never previously been per- 
formed in the United States. This was given as a curtain-raiser to Elektra, providing 
an early romantic interpretation of a Greek subject in contrast to the decadent late 
romanticism of Strauss and Hofmannsthal. The choreography, by the opera 
company’s ballet master, William Christensen, was resourceful and interesting, and 
the score proved to be something of a revelation, at least to the writer of these lines 
One had always thought of The Creatures of Prometheus as negligible early Beeth- 
oven; it is, on the contrary, an exquisite affair, and its long neglect by ballet com- 
panies is difficult to understand. 

Two years ago Merola discovered and brought out the Italian bass, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. Rossi-Lemeni was back in San Francisco for his three biggest 
roles—Mefistoiele, Don Giovanni and Boris—and was again one of the year’s most 
magnetic personalities, musically and otherwise. Other things of special interest n 
the season to date were a revival of Madama Butterfly with Licia Albanese in the 
title role and Kurt Herbert Adler, the company’s chorus master, conducting; a0 
exceptionally dramatic impersonation of Violetta by Dorothy Kirsten; and a finely- 
projected Carmen with Claramae Turner, whom the San Francisco Opera Company 
developed, in the title role. 

Gaetano Merola, who had been general director of the San Francisco Oper 
Company since its founding, died on the stage while conducting an orchestral cot 
cert two weeks before the opera season opened. The season had, of course, been 
entirely planned long before, and it was carried out as he wished it to be. He will 
be sorely missed, for his gifts as musician and diplomat were precisely what his 
position demanded, and a man of his capacity will not be easy to find. On the fac 
of it, the eleventh city in the United States should not be able to support its second 
opera company, but under Merola it has done so for thirty-one years, and without 
any of the appeals for funds, cajolings of the public, and threats of imminent dis- 
solution which have been so disgraceful a part of the operatic record elsewhere it 
this country. At the moment of writing, the line of applicants to succeed Merola 
is long, but no hint as to the name of his successor has come from the opera company’ 
higher authorities. Alfred Frankensteit 
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Janet Sinclair and Leo Kersley report that both The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Carmen were well received in Central City, Colorado, during the summer season. 
Carmen was performed in a colloquial version by Paul Green, with an extra scene, 
spoken against music from L*Arlésienne, in which Don José confesses to a priest 
before setting out to murder Carmen. The translation included such phrases as: 
‘What are you doing, handsome?’ ‘I didn’t kill him, I just hurt him some.’ Gloria 
Lane, Secretary in The Consul, was a strikingly successful Carmen. The Theatre 
Department of Denver University staged a double-bill consisting of Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley and Martinu’s Comedy on a Bridge. 


Austria 


Einem’s Der Prozess received its first Vienna performance on September 30. The 
cast was the same as at Salzburg. The new production of Fidelio, staged by Herbert 
Graf and conducted by Furtwangler took place on October 12, with Médl, Jurinac, 
Windgassen, Edelmann, Frick, Schock and Poell. The next new production was 
Ballo in Maschera with Martinis, Hollweg, Roswaenge and Baylé, conductor 
Capuana. Other new productions this season will include Jntermezzo (Strauss), 
L’Elisir d’ Amore and Julius Caesar (Handel). 

Next summer’s Salzburg Festival will include the world premiére of Penelope, by 
the Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann (composer of Leonore 40/45) with Christel 
Goltz in the title part. 


Belgium 

The sixtieth season at the Royal Flemish Opera, Antwerp, opened with the first 
performance in Belgium of Idomeneo. Plans for the rest of the season include per- 
formances of Don Giovanni, Iphgénie en Tauride, Martha, Tiefland, Salome, Jenufa, 
Parsifal, Lohengrin and The Consul. 


Germany 


Among the last performances of the Berlin Festival was Monteverdi's L’/ncorona- 
zione di Poppea, produced in Germany for the first time. The adaptation was done 
by Hans Redlich, the cutting, shortening six hours work to two, by Mathieu Lange, 
who conducted. The singers were mainly débutants who had just finished their 
studies at the Berlin Conservatories; production was by Ludwig Berger, and scenery 
by Ita Maximowna. The whole was a special Festival production beyond the 
responsibility of the Stadtische Oper. 

What Monteverdi had planned as a baroque-opera on a truly grandiose scale, 
and what even to-day is performed at La Scala as a great pageant (see the picture 
on page 560 of opERA), in the performance at the Hebbel-Theater became an opéra- 
miniature. The musical proportions seemed so disturbed, that we seemed to be 
listening to a new form of shorthand-opera; the text was so compressed that the 
passions—and what passions !—did not have time enough to develop gradually, but 
were always caught in the climaxes. Even the most exciting climaxes, however, 
lose their force if there is no relaxation. 

How can one expect young singers to succeed ir. les written for the best singers 
of Monteverdi’s time? Difficulties were increased by the German translation—a 
very bad translation, be it said! Nevertheless, the fledglings exhibited good vocal 
resources and technical abilities which should be furthered systematically; Erika 
Frohs, Renate Laude, Clare Walmesley, Rudolf Bautz and Julius Volbers deserve 
special mention. Two more mature achievements were the Arnalta of Pia Coursavé 
most stylish performance of the evening) anc the Seneca of Hans Heinz 
Nissen. 

The best performance of the Festival was on the very last night: a Gétterdammer- 
ung which became sensational through Heinz Tietjen’s comeback as a conductor. 
Tietjen, who had not conducted for twelve years, proved at once that the orchestra 
of the Stadtische Oper, so often debunked as an institution for instrumental officials 
can be an ideal interpretative vehicle when directed by a first-rate musical intelligence. 
Tietjen’s conducting betrays his complete self-identification with the claims of 
the composer, without losing during this process any of his personal radiance. It 
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Act I of ‘Gétterdimmerung’ at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin with Greindl, Musia, 
Herrmann. Photo Heinz Kostelr 


has grandeur and majesty without resigning sublety, transparency and suavity; 
it has the inner calmness of the deep insight into the structure of the score, and 
it has the unshakable sense of proportion which grants to each tempo, to each 
forte, to each phrasing the touch of finality. Tietjen’s splendid gifts threw into 
contrast the generally low level of conducting at the Stadtische Oper (which was 
confirmed in other repertory performances during these weeks: Rosenkavalier, with 
Astrid Varnay’s not-too-successful European début as Marschallin and Lores Wiss- 
mann from Stuttgart as the guest-Rosenkavalier, and Tristan, with Martha Médl as 
Isolde). 

Tietjen’s production makes use of the often-approved collaboration with Emil 
Preetorius, a designer whose Rhine-landscapes add some of that unreal quality 
which is called neo-realism to the compactness and earth-boundness of the Gibi- 
chungen-halls. It is a production of a grand style, with spare but always strongly 
accentuated gestures. Again the lighting is marvellous, one of the finest things the 
Stadtische Oper has to offer. 

It can offer, too, the necessary singers. Hans Beirer’s Siegfried is an interpretation 
of vigour and impetus with beautifully shining top-notes and Astrid Varnay’s 
Briinnhilde exhibited again all the virtues known already from Bayreuth. The 
Gunther of Josef Herrmann, the Hagen of Josef Greindl, and even the otherwise often 
disappointing Martha Musial as Gutrune—they all contributed to one of the most 
exciting productions of the Berlin company. Horst Koegler 

The Komische Oper, now in its seventh season, has recently produced Joseph 
Haas’s opera, Die Hochzeit des Jobs. The theatre’s repertory includes Zar und 
Zimmermann, Carmen, Falstaff, La Bohéme, La Vie Parisienne, Die verkaufte Braut, 
and Der Vogelhdndler. Artists appearing at this house include Irmgard Armegatt, 
Dina Eustrati, Camilla Kallab, Rudolf Schock, Hans Reinmar, Heinrich Pflanzl. 
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When the Komische Oper announced Joseph Hass’s The Marriage of Jobs as the 
first premiére of the season, expectations were curiously mixed. This opera was the 
last major event of the war-time Dresden operatic scene, immediately after its 
premiére the German theatres were closed in August 1944. Would it stand the test 
of a thoroughly changed situation ? In the event it failed todo so. What was then 
acclaimed as the advent of a new German folk-opera looks in our less nationalistic 
times as a rather boring nonentity. Neither the certainly very grateful plot of the 
student Jobs, who, in spite of the wicked Lord Mayor of his university-town, and in 

spite of his old-fashioned professors and some crooked officials, finally gets his 
beloved Kitchen, nor the score of the now nearly 75-years-old composer are inter- 
esting enough to make the audience enjoy whole-heartedly the somewhat flat- 
footed humour of this opera. Though some numbers are stamped by the composer’s 
gift for fresh and inspired melodious invention, the work suffers throughout from 
the librettist’s irresolution, whether to make satire or realism the main feature. 

The production of Joachim Herz, a young assistant of Felsenstein ,was promising, 
but not inventive enough to let one forget the basic weakness of the work, the 
stylistic uncertainty of which was reflected in the settings and costumes of the Sand- 
berg-collective. Meinhard von Zallinger, the new conductor-in-chief of the Komische 
Oper, delivered a competent reading, which would have gained if it had had more 
verve. Among the soloists all the praise goes to the striking Katchen of Sonja 
Schéner. One sought in vain for other than vocal qualities in the Jobs, who, in the 
interpretation of Karl Paul, was far too passive a hero. Gerhard Frei, as the Lord 
Mayor, added another, if not a new, portrayal to his already considerable list of 
crooks. Horst Koegler 

The current repertory at the Deutsche Staatsoper (Russian Zone), includes The 
Barber of Bagdad (Cornelius), The Taming of the Shrew (Goetz), Der Giinstling 
(Wagner-Régeny), Halka (Moniusko), Jenufa, Eugen Onegin, Rosenkavalier, Meister- 
singer, and several popular Italian operas. Artists include Tiana Lemnitz (Marschal- 
lin, Tatiana, Eva), Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Clara Ebers, Aga Joseten, Helene Werth, 
Julius Katona, Gerhard Unger, Erich Witte, Walter Grossman, Eugen Fuchs, Arno 
Schellenberg, Heinrich Pflanzl, Kurt Rehm, Theo Herrmann, Rudolf Gonszar. 

The Landestheater, Coburg, is giving a complete cycle of The Ring during the cur- 
rent season as well as productions of Die schlaue Susanna (Lehner), Der Mond 
(Orff), L’Heure Espagnole and I Quattro Rusteghi. 


The Stadtische Biihnen, Cologne, announces seventeen new productions for the 
1953-4 season, including L’/Incoronazione di Poppea, Prinzessin Brambilla (Braunfels), 
Mathis der Maler, Angélique, Arabella, Tristan, Boris and La Forza del Destino. 


The Landestheater, Darmstadt announces the world premiére of Babu Caligula 
(Hanns Jelinek), Honegger’s Judith and Antigone, Milhaud’s Oreste and the first 
version of Ariadne auf Naxos. 


The Dresden Staatsoper, Generalmusikdirektor Franz Kowintschny, plans for 
the new season the first performance of Kurt Driesch’s Jndianer, new productions of 
Vespri Siciliani, The Kiss (Smetana), L’Elisir d’Amore, Die Zauberfléte, Die Walkiire, 
Der Mond (Orff) and Catulli Carmina. 


The 1953-4 season at Frankfurt-am-Main opened with a new production of 
Cosi fan tutte, conducted by Georg Solti. A correspondent writes : What opera is 
this, one involuntarily asked, when the curtain rose on a trellised tea-garden, with 
figures dressed in the style of 1840. True, the programme contained a warning that 
the date of the setting had been advanced into the nineteenth century, and that the 
tdnzerische Element implicit in the plot had been reintroduced. Could this be the 
first scene of Cosi fan tutte? Cosi fan tutte, however, it was, and as the performance 
advanced eccentricity succeeded eccentricity, until at one point Fiordiligi and 
Dorabella were found singing together under two umbrellas in a shower of rain. 
Not only did the expedient of redating the opera fail to justify itself, but the 
tanzerische Element, in the form of menservants, maids and friends, formed a source 
of continuous distraction. In the circumstances, it was not surprising that much of 
the singing was undistinguished, and only Anny Schlemm (heavier in voice than the 
featherweight Despinas to which Glyndebourne has accustomed us) successfully 
overcame the handicaps imposed upon the cast. In an orthodox production the 
Fiordiligi of Colette Lorand might wel’ >rove less ungainly, and Willi Wolff should 
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The end of Act LI of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ at Essen. Scenery and costumes by 
Gerd Richter. Photo Hans Buschhausen 


make an excellent Guglielmo when not encumbered by a vulgar production anda 
black top hat. Erika Schmitt was the Dorabella, and Kurt Wolinski and Theo 
Adam the Ferrando and Don Alfonso respectively. The efficient, ugh rather 
rigid direction of Georg Solti could not redeem this frivolous maltreatment of a 


masterpiece 

The Essen production of Tristan und Isolde by Hans Hartleb, with Tilla Briem and 
Herbert Melchert in the leading roles, was in the modern style, with the minimum 
of scenery. 

Wolfgang Nolter reports from Hamburg that Wolf Vélker’s new production of 
The Queen of Spades was disappointing. Wilhelm Schleuning conducted too coolly, 
Valerie Bak and Peter Anders, Lisa and Hermann, were mediocre. The best 
singing came from James Pease (Tomsky) and Gusta Hammer (The Countess). 

The Staatstheater, Karlsruhe, Intendant Paul Rose, Generalmusik-direktor Otto 
Matzerath, announced what is probably the most interesting list of operas in any 
German theatre for the 1953-4 season. The novelties include the first performance 
in Germany of Bondeville’s Madame Bovary and Verdi's Aroldo, and the first local 
performances of Schneewittchen (Schubert-Weingartner), Tobias Wunderlich 
(Joseph Haas), Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher ; the first performance in Germany for 
over twenty years of Korngold’s Die tote Stadt; Smetana’s The Kiss, Méhul’s Joseph, 
Nessler’s Der Trompeter von Séckingen, Gluck’s La Rencontre imprévue, La Finta 
Giardiniera, Il Matrimonio Segreto Don Pasquale, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Traviata, Trove 
tore, Otello, Tosca, Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni, Der fliegende Hollinder, Tristan, 
Gotterdimmeru Undine (Lortzing), Zar und Zimmermann, Orfeo. Artists inclu 
Paula Baumann, Jane Lawrence, Gottfried Fehr, Hans Hofmann, Christoph Ret 
land 
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Alan Bush’s opera, Wat Tyler, was recently given its first performance at Leipz’g. 
Richard Petzold writes : 

There is no doubt that the most important event of the 1953-54 season of the 
Liepzig Opera has so far been the premiére of Alan Bush’s opera Wat Tyler. Com- 
pared with past years, operatic premiéres in Germany nowadays are few and far 
between. And it happens even more rarely of course that a foreign composer’s 
work chances to start from Germany on its way into the world. The Stadtische 
Oper had made every effort to discharge in a worthy fashion the high honour of 
such a representative task. Several weeks before the first performance the composer 
was on the spot to assist in the last rehearsals. Indeed the performance under the 
musical direction of Heimut Seidelmann was one that could well please the composer. 
Heinrich Voigt’s production was true to life and realistic ; it received particular 
support from the work of the chorus master Siegfried Wick (for this is first and 
foremost an opera for the chorus), and from the scenery and costumes of Max Elten. 
The principal roles were sung by Richard Stamm (Wat Tyler), Elisabeth Rose 
(Mrs Tyler), Elfriede Kreutz (their daughter), Hans Kramer (John Ball), Hans- 
Peter Schwarzbach (Richard II), Willi Schwenkreis (Bampton). Bush’s music, 
the outcome of a strong, firmly cosmopolitan artistic personality, and Nancy Bush’s 
valuable libretto, aroused the lively interest of a public far beyond Leipzig. It 
may be mentioned here also that, a few months before the premiére of Wat Tyler, a 
primary school in the suburbs of Leipzig gave the first performance of Bush’s 
children’s opera The Press Gang (translated into German by Marianne Graefe as 
Die Werberbande). 

Wat Tyler was enthusiastically received by the German Press. Neues Deutschland 
wrote : “This opera about the English Peasant Rising of 1381 is an important 
contribution to the problem of realism in opera... The great example of Boris 
Godunov has undoubtedly influenced and stimulated the character of this work . . . 
In Boris the Russian people, not the Czar, are the hero of the drama. Likewise in 
Wat Tyler the peasants are the protagonists, led and represented by Tyler himself. 
Mussorgsky uses old Russian modal turns of phrase to characterize the historical 
period ; in a similar manner Alan Bush employs the polyphonic technique of early 


A scene from Alan Bush's ‘Wat Tyler’ at Leipzig. 
Photo Stddtische Theater, Leipzig 
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English choral music and folk music, without pastiche or archaism. It is indeed 
the outstanding characteristic of Bush’s music that in it the English national style is 
fused with an entirely personal mode of expression. Alan Bush is not primarily 
concerned with theatrical effect, but with truth and actuality. Therein lies the 
secret of the clarity of the work, its moral seriousness and artistic worth. Bush 
enjoys the advantage of having in his wife an able librettist. She has succeeded in 
setting forth the documentary material in a clear form which lends itself to musical 
treatment.” 

The Leipziger Voikszeitung praised the work in similar terms, adding : ‘In general 
Bush’s music has moral grandeur, is on a high level and possesses above all character; 
it does not depict alone, it expresses also human action and personality. From such 
a composer one is justified in expecting further important works in the domain of 
opera.” 

Richard Petzoldt continues his report : ‘Shortly after Wat Tyler the new season 
brought a new production of Mozart's Figaro, natural and effective, clearly bringing 
out the social criticism implicit in the work. The conductor was the new and very 
gifted Kapellmeister, Kurt Masur, the producer Friedrich Ammermann. Forth- 
coming productions are Glinka’s Ivan Sussanin (A Life for the Tsar) and Verdi's 
Aida. 

During the previous season the Stadtische Oper mounted seven new operatic 
productions and two ballet programmes. There was a most impressive performance 
of Janacek’s wonderful opera Jenufa, with Jolanda Szalai in the title role ; Don 
Pasquale was effervescently performed, produced by Ammermann, conducted by 
Richter, with Georg Hruschka as Pasquale, Verdi's wonderful Macbeth receiveda 
rugged performance that suited the work very well ; it was produced by Voigt, and 
had Margarete Baumer as Lady Macbeth. Wagner’s Die Meistersinger was pro- 
duced by Ammermann who had to contend with a stage much too small for the work 
—opera is given in the interim theatre, since the old opera house and the Theatre 
were bombed—but he solved the difficulty in an exceptionally spacious manner ; 
Seidelmann conducted, with Willi Schwenkreis as Sachs, Ferdinand Burgmann as 
Walther and Maria Lenz as Eva. New productions were also given of Lortzing’s 
Der Wildschiitz, D’Albert’s Tiefland, and Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia. 


A scene from ‘Wat Tyler’ at Leipzig. Photo Stdadtische Theater, Leipzig 
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Title page of the score of Lortzing’s ‘Regina’ recently discovered, and per- 
formed at Rostock. 


The Munich State Opera, on their return from London, opened the new season 
on October | with a performance of La Bohéme with Maud Cunitz, Erika K6th, 
Hans Hopf, Albrecht Peter, Karl Hoppe, and Georg Wieter; Karl Tutein was the 
conductor and Rudolf Grossmann the producer. The Munich Festival next summer, 
from August 12 to September 9, will include two performances of Die Frau ohne 
Schatten (August 14 and 31), a Richard Strauss Memorial concert conducted by 
Kleiber on September 8, a complete cycle of The Ring and performances of Figaro, 
Seraglio, Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni, Meistersinger, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Ara- 
bella, Capriccio and Palestrina. 

The season at Oberhausen will include performances of Martin’s Le Vin Herbé 
and Janacek’s House of the Dead. At Oldenburg on October 25 the first perform- 
ance in Germany of Milhaud’s Maximilean was given; the conductor was Hans 
Georg Ratjen. 

The Volkstheater, Rostock recently gave the world premiére of Regina, an opera 
by Lortzing which was found in manuscript form and edited by Wilhelm Neef. 
The opera takes place in Vienna on March 13, 1848 and deals with an episode during 
the revolution. 

The Stuttgart season opened with Manon Lescaut, with Lore Wissmann and Josef 
Traxel in the leading roles. On October 3 came the new production of Gétter- 
dimmerung conducted by Ferdinand Leitner with Médl, Windgassen, Neidlinger, 
Rohr and Schirp in the leading parts. As well as the new version of Euryanthe by 
Kurt Honolka already announced, the season will include new productions of 
Clemenza di Tito, Falstaff, Bohéme, Fra Diavolo, Die Frau ohne Schatten, Die 
Zaubergeige (Orff), Oedipus Rex and Les Noces. 

The new season at Wiesbaden, Generalintendant Friedrich Schramm, will include 
The Rape of Lucretia, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Cosi fan tutte, Arabella, Angélique 
and Eugen Onegin. 


Italy 


The autumn season at Bergamo, which opened as briefly reported in last month’s 
OPERA with three novelties, continued with performances of L’Elisir d’Amore 
(Arnaldi, di Stefano), Bohéme (Carteri, Rovero, di Stefano) and J/ Trovatore (Stella, 
Pirazzini, Penno, Protti). 

_ The season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, opened on October 30, with a per- 
formance of The Flying Dutchman, conducted by Molinari-Pradelli with Antonietta 
Stella, Mirto Picchi, Rolando Panerai and Arnold van Mill. This was followed by 
Manon Lescaut with Petrea, Bergonzi, Borriéllo, Badioli, conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli, and Don Giovanni with Dow, Barbato, Carmen-Forti, Petri, Tajo, Valletti, 
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Monachesi and Clabassi, conductor de Fabritiis. Before the season at the Comunale 
there was a short season at the Teatro Duse, in which Gigli appeared in Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci, Olivero and Zampighi in Traviata and Carosio and Zampighi in 
Manon. 

The autumn season at the Teatro Massimo, Catania opened on November 12 with 
a performance of Turandot conducted by Argeo Quadri, with Carla Martinis, 
Aureliana Beltrami, Bergonzi, Carmassi, Poli, Badioli, and Valori. The season 
continued with performances of Trovatore (de Cecco, Zambruno, Colzani, Car- 
massi : conductor, Ziino), Fedora (Olivero, Campora, Poli, Carmassi : conductor, 
Quadri), Manon Lescaut (Olivero, Bergonzi, Poli: conductor Quadri), // Barbiere 
(Gavioli, Zampighi, Bechi) and La Terra di Leggenda (Rocca) (Sterlich, Ticozzi, 
Colzani, Carmassi). 

At the Teatro Goldoni, Livorno, Lucy Kelston recently sang the title role in 
Turandot with Beltrami and del Monaco, de Fabritiis conducted. This was followed 
by a revival of Mascagni’s // piccolo Marat with Barbato, Braschi, Giangiacomo 
Guelfi, Poli and Mongelli. 

The autumn season at Turin opened with a performance of Margherita da Cortona 
(Refice) conducted by the composer, and sung by Barbato, Sani, Pelizzoni, and 
Malaspina. This was followed by Rigoletto with Baruffi, Prandelli and Savarese, 
Andrea Chenier with Malagrida, Turrini, and Bastianini, and Manon Lescaut with 
Petrella in the title part. 

The Australian tenor, Kenneth Neate, has a number of engagements in Italy 
during the coming season. These include the title part in Don Carlo at Bologna 
and at La Fenice, Venice, and the title part of Lohengrin at the Rome Opera and at 
Reggio Emilia. He is also singing Faust at Barcelona, and Lisbon. 


South America 


The Italian season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, ended with The Conlus 
(conducted Erede), Ettore Panizza’s Aurora, Suor Angelica (with Sara Menkes) and 
Gianni Schicchi (with Taddei, conducted Erede). |The German series, conducted 
by Karl B6hm and produced by Otto Erhardt, opened with Fidelio (Goltz, Dermota, 
Rothmiiller, B6hme, Olga Chelavine). Then Duke Bluebeard’s Castle (Goltz, 
Béhme and Felipe Romito) and Oedipus Rex (Ruzena Horakova, Dermota, Roth- 
miiller, B6hme); and Rosenkavalier (Reining, Goltz as Oktavian, BOhme as Ochs, 
Dénch as Faninal). Maria Reining’s South American début was remarkably 
successful. Christel Goltz (except as Oktavian), Anton Dermota and, particularly, 
Kurt BOhme were well-liked. 


Switzerland 


There are six main opera companies in Switzerland. We give, without comment, 
their repertories for the season. At the Stadttheater, Basle : Die Kluge (Orff), 
Carmina Burana (Orff), a contemporary work conducted by Paul Sacher during the 
Tonkiinstlerfest, Don Giovanni, Don Pasquale, Rigoletto, Turandot, Boris, Zar und 
Zimmermann, Elektra, Parsifal. At the Stadttheater, St Gallen : Figaro, Tosca, 
Der Wildschiitz, Sorochintsy Fair, Ariadne, and operettas. At the Stadttheater, Bern 
(which is celebrating its 50th season) : Der Prozess (Einem), Cosi fan tutte, | Lom- 
bardi, Forza, Otello, Butterfly, Quattro Rusteghi, Tales of Hoffmann, Zar und 
Zimmermann, Rosenkavalier, Arabella. At the Stadttheater, Lucerne : The Consul, 
Orfeo, Schauspieldirektor, The Merry Wives, Zar und Zimmermann, Aida, Butterfly. 
At the Grand-Casino, Geneva (the Grand Théatre is under reconstruction) : Figaro, 
Seraglio, Barbiere, Rigoletto, Tosca, Butterfly, The Bartered Bride, The Merry Widow, 
Pécheurs de Perles, Mignon, Thais, Mireille, L’ Etoile (Chabrier), La Belle Helene. 
At the Stadttheater, Zurich : Das Perlenhemd (Kauffmann), Die Schlaue Susanna 
(Lehner), Der Wildschiitz, The Barber of Bagdad, The Merry Wives, Orfeo, Cosi, 
Zauberfléte, Traviata, Don Carlo, The Bartered Bride, Lohengrin, Parsifal, Meister- 
singer, Feuersnot, Boris, Pique-Dame. A seventh opera company, the Stédtebund- 
theater, Solothurn-Biel, performs operettas and standard operas in the smaller 
cities. 
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Louis Beydts (1895-1953) 


Paris has just mourned the loss of her well-loved Louis Beydts, composer, con- 
ductor and director of the Opéra-Comique. He was directed to the post in Decem- 
ber 1950 by the controller of the National Theatres, Maurice Lehmann, and no-one 
could have been better equipped for the task—an authority on the art of song with 
a prodigious knowledge of the repertoire and an excellent conductor. Born in 
1895, he was a debonair man looking less than his years, and although he had been 
seriously ill for some months he was at great pains to alleviate the anxiety of his 
friends. 

A native of Bordeaux, he was never enrolled at the Conservatoire of Bordeaux 
although his sole teacher was the director, Vaubourgoin. Under his guidance he 
acquired a strict classical harmonic technique. This, combined with his admiration 
for Gounod, Fauré, Massenet, and with his generous melodic gifts, made him into 
a composer of elegant and lyrical music. He had a natural spontaneous melodic 
style strengthened by a fertile invention, whilst his settings of French verse showed 
an unerring and resourceful instinct. His settings of Tristan Klingsor, Tristan 
"Hermite and Henri de Régnier constantly bewitch by their delicate melodic 
tracery, their suppleness and freedom of line. Although he was severely erudite, 
typical of this sort of French musician, he was continually aware of new develop- 
ments and thus his music, though light in matter, combined classical proportions 
with gently new sounds. 

His output consisted mainly of vocal works and operettes in the French style, 
that is to say after Messager and Reynaldo Hahn (his predecessor at the Opéra- 
Comique) both of whom inspired his never-diminishing respect. He paid gentle 
homage to the former in his operette Moineau which includes a clever variation 
on the duet from Véronique. 

Apart from his orchestral pieces and incidental music for the theatre and films 
his biggest works were the operettes—four of them produced in quick succession 
and with notable success in the early 30s—the last, Aimable Sabine, at the Marigny 
in 1947. Inanentirely personal language these scores maintained, uniquely perhaps 
after Hahn, the essential flavour of the French light opera—full of charm and sen- 
sibility, fluent and tender. For all their slenderness this music is idealistic; equally 
so were his efforts to restore to the Opéra-Comique the sparkling lustre of its heyday. 
The respect and affection of his friends in life, their deep grief at his passing so early 
are a Sincere testimony to his endeavours. 

His death was honoured in a simple but moving ceremony at the Opéra-Comique 
on the day of his funeral. The curtain had gone down on Act I of The Rake’s 
Progress. There was a short wait. Then, instead of the houselights coming up 
the curtain was raised again revealing the whole cast and management of the theatre 
on stage facing the house. M. Musy, directeur de la scéne, delivered a brief but 
sincere obituary and asked for a minute’s silence. The audience rose quietly, stood 
in silence and then the curtain was slowly lowered on the motionless stage. 

James Stevens 


Obituary 


The death of Marguerite d’Alvarez occurred early in October at Alassio, Italy 
where she was staying on holiday. She was born in Liverpool in 1886. She sang 
at the London Opera House (Stoll) in Hammerstein’s opening season, at Covent 
Garden, in New York and Chicago. Her roles included Fidés in Le Prophéte, 
Dalila, the Mother in Louise, as well as the Verdi mezzo-soprano repertory. 

The famous bass, Virgilio Lazzari died in Italy on October 4. He was born in 
Assisi in 1887, and studied with Cotogni. He sang for several seasons in light opera 
before making his debut at the Constanzi Theatre, Rome. He was a member of the 
Chicago Opera from 1918-1933 and of the Metropolitan from 1933 to 1951. He 
Sang at the Salzburg Festivals from 1934-1939 and was the Leporello in Don Giovanni 
at Covent Garden in 1939. His most famous role was that of the blind king 
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Archibaldo, in L’Amore dei Tre Re, which he sang at the Scala in 1932, and as recently 
as last season in Genoa. : 
The soprano Carla Spletter, who recently scored such a success in the title part of 
Lulu at Essen, died at the end of October. She was born in Flensburg and was a 
member of the Deutsches Opernhaus, and then the Berlin State Opera from 1934-43, 
After the war she sang first with the Diisseldorf Opera and then at Essen. Her roles 
ranged from Oscar, Musetta and Gretel to Violetta, Desdemona and Butterfly. 


Late News 


The season at the Metropolitan, New York opened on November 16 with the new 
production of Faust a full report of which will appear in next month’s opera. 
Artists newly engaged for the season include Lisa della Casa, Jean Fenn, Heidi 
Krall, Maria Leone, Irmgard Seefried and Dolores Wilson (sopranos); Sandra 
Warefield (mezzo-soprano); Charles Anthony, James McCracken, Gino Penno, 
Cesare Valletti (tenors); Ettore Bastianini, Josef Metternich, Theodor Uppman 
(baritones) and Fernando Corena and Rossi-Lemeni (basses). Artists no longer 
appearing on the roster of singers are Anne Bollinger, Laura Castellano, Paula 
Lechner, Delia Rigal, Hilde Zadek, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Mario del Monaco, 
Guiseppe di Stefano, Giacinto Prandelli, Hans Hopf, Emery Darcy, Richard Holm, 
Sigurd Bjérling, Herbert Janssen, Paul Schoeffler, Paolo Silveri, Robert Weede, 
Josef Greindl and Endré Koreh. Welitsch, Jussi Bjérling, Ferdinand Frantz and 
Martial Singher are returning after a season or more’s absence. The conductors 
for the season are Fausto Cleva, Alberto Erede, Kurt Adler, Pierre Monteux, 
Fritz Stiedry and George Szell. 


Christmas Competition 

This year’s Christmas Competition is of a rather different character from in the 
past, and we hope it will meet with a good response. : 

Many operas, now very popular and well-established in the repertory, were fiascos 
when first performed. One immediately calls to mind, The Barber of Seville, 
Traviata, Carmen, Madama Butter/ty. 

Readers are invited to imagine that they were present at one of these famous 
‘Premieres’ and to write criticisms of not more than 500 words, in the manner of 
TWO of the following : 

(a) The Times 

(b) A popular ‘daily’ 

(c) A literary weekly 

(d) A very high-brow musical quarterly 
(e) OPERA 


Prize winners may choose seats at Covent Garden, a Record Token, or a year’s 
subscription to OPERA. Entries to OPERA, 2, Orme Square, London, W.2. by Jan- 
uary 1 (Overseas readers by January 15). 





The January opera will be on sale on December 30, and will contain articles 00 
Le Coq d’Or by Martin Cooper, Producing Lulu by Hans Hartleb, biographies 0 
Igor Markevitch, Arda Mandikian and other Covent Garden artists, Record 
Reviews of the new complete / Puritani, Don Pasquale, La Bohéme, L’ Huer Espagnole, 
all,unavoidably held over this month, as well as the usual News and Opera Diary. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Die Walkiire (October 19). Siegfried (October 22) 

The 1953-54 Opera Season had an odd and unsatisfactory opening; fine achieve- 
ments came later. What we had was, from one point of view, Wagner performances 
for which the public was asked to pay increased prices ; from another, a sort of 
trial run for the complete Ring which we are promised next June—a chance for a 
new conductor (Fritz Stiedry), a new Briinnhilde (Margaret Harshaw) and a new 
Ring producer (Rudolf Hartmann) to get used to working with the Covent Garden 
company—a time-saver for next year’s rehearsals. 

It is too early to make up one’s mind about Miss Harshaw’s Briinnhilde. She 
was singing the Walkiire and Siegfried roles for the first time. One can fairly say 
that the possible material for a good Valkyrie is there, but that in these particular 
performances she seemed to bring little imaginative insight to Wagner’s drama. 
The most memorable things were some bright top notes, and a definite trill on the 
F sharp of ‘Heiaha !’—how rarely we hear it. 

Fritz Stiedry was disappointing. His was an unpoetical conception—dry, 
unimaginative, straightforward. The lack of weight was reflected in the orchestral 
shape; so that the dry, unemotional tone must have been what Stiedry wanted. 

A few more brickbats, before we get to the good things. Edith Coates was the 
Fricka. She always gives a performance of a sort; but this one had little to do with 
Wagner’s goddess. Mattiwilda Dobbs was an ineffective Wood Bird. My score 
says von einer Knabenstimme zu singen : that would be asking for too much—but 
then Miss Dobbs sounded as if she were trying to vamp Siegfried. Has Adele 
Leigh been considered for the part ? Rudolf Hartmann had a thankless task. At 
best his production could consist only in some restationing—presumably in prepara- 
tion for next year—on the old sets. Of course some of it looked awkward. 
Briinnhilde was put to sleep, not on her rock, but on a sort of rockery chaise-longue 
where she lay gently steaming while red floods brightened and dimmed on the sky- 
cloth. She acquired a breast-plate in her sleep. In Act II of Siegfried Alberich 
did not confront Mime as he made for the cave ; he scampered on along a parallel 
path. One of the best moments in the old production was the appearance of Hotter, 
looking enormous against the sky, at the end of Walkiire, Act Il. This entrance was 
ruined by having Siegmund and Hunding fight up there. 

I hope that we shall be able to print, 
some time, an article on the Covent 
Garden lighting equipment. The music 
critic of The Listener has recently been 
‘amused to observe that spotlights are 
condemned, when used at Covent Gar- 
den, but are “quite the thing’ at Bay- 
reuth’. There is a reason for this. 
At Bayreuth—and in most opera 
houses—spotlights cast light only where 
they fall. At Covent Garden they form 
solid, ugly beams visible along all their 
length. Perhaps the London atmos- 
phere is responsible. The spots in the 
roof at Covent Garden are better. The 
one trained on Siegfried during the last 
act was effective; but Briinnhilde sat 
in a dreadful amber glare. The rocks 
around her were in deep twilight while 
she sang Heil dir, Sonne! In Walkiire, 
Act I, a distant lighthouse seemed to be 


Paul Kuen as Mime 














playing on the swordhilt. In general, the lighting by spot from the sides looked 
bad except when the diffused level of illumination was fairly high. Carmen, Bohéme 
Ballo, and Hartmann’s own Strauss productions—as well as all last season’s new 
stagings—have shown us, however, how good Covent Garden lighting really 
can be. ? 

Despite all this, there was enjoyment and satisfaction to be got from the 
performances, and it was due, mainly, to the Wotan and Wanderer of Hans Hotter. 
whose rich characterization, expressed in bearing as in voice, must today be up. 
surpassable. Here were all the qualities which our guests from America seemed to 
lack. I wrote about Ramon Vinay’s Siegmund and Paul Kuen’s Mime from 
Bayreuth, and they were equally good in London. Otakar Kraus’s Alberich, too, 
was impressive, as it was when he first sang the role in Covent Garden. Since then 
he has given some rather wobbly, bleary performances : but when his voice js 
really under control, how fine an artist he is. Svanholm, before the third act, sent 
a message to beg the audience’s indulgence as he was suffering from a cold. We 
would not have guessed it, except perhaps for the missing high notes, for the tone 
was freer and warmer than it has been for some time, and the acting better controlled, 

Jean Watson was a firm and resonant Erda. The Valkyries were the best team 
we have made for many years ; they made a splendid sound, and one could also 
hear the parts. Sieglinde is almost impossible to cast today. Sylvia Fisher may 
not look quite right in part but how lucky we are to have in the company a soprano 
who sings it so well. Frederick Dalberg makes a capable, if unremarkable, Hunding. 

A. P. 
The Midland Music Makers Grand Opera Society. / Lombardi alla prima Crociata 
(October 23) 

This was a thoroughly enjoyable evening. / Lombardi was Verdi's fourth opera, 
Nabucco his third. The two have a good deal in common : the violence or intensity 
of emotion, the noble choruses, the abundant melody. Toye called Nabucco ‘more, 
not less lovable because of certain youthful crudities.. He does not like J Lombardi 
quite so much—on the strength of this Midland hearing it is hard to see why. The 
honours of the performance went to Arthur Street, who showed a real understanding 
of Verdi tempos, who held together what must have been a scratch orchestra with 
skill and who also, apparently, designed the simple production which, within its 
limits, was effective. As Giselda, the heroine, Kathleen Green displayed an 
amazing smoothness and agility in fioriture ; there was one astonishing downward 
passage which made one gasp, wondering if really she could have sung it so rapidly, 
so exactly, so like what one usually one hears only on old records !__ For the rest, she 
showed a pleasing vocal quality. Richard Helyer, the baritone (Pagano), was the 
other singer who deserves special mention. The Midland Music Makers had made 
some changes in their performing version. Notably, the cabaletta of Giselda’s 
‘Vision’ was cut, and the Vision itself turned into a death scene. The first verse of 
Oronte’s (the tenor’s) cabaletta was given to Sofia, who otherwise would have almost 
nothing to sing. The Society offers its help to any other opera company who may 
be tempted to stage J Lombardi ; they themselves were filled with enthusiasm for 
the opera after hearing the Cetra recording. A. P. 
Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (October 27) 

Figaro appeared with some changes of cast, three or four new bits of business, 
and some new trees outside the windows in Act II. On the production side it is 
eminently satisfactory, for the complications of the plot are made as clear as they 
ever will be, and the singers’ diction, in English of course, enables the comedy to 
get across. The cast was British except for Jess Walters in his old role of the Count 
and Hilde Zadek in her, for us, new role of the Countess. British team-spirit 
prevailed and, since there were no great singers about, the ensembles were better 
than the solos. 

As the only lingual ‘foreigner’ Zadek deserves credit for being so effective in the 
ensembles. In her solos her voice seemed too heavy, too sprawling in pitch and 
vibrato to do the music justice. Incidentally, Zadek is yet another Countess who 
comes in for Dove sono quite calm and unconcerned despite her opening remarks: 
‘Is Susanna not here? I am impatient’ etc. Raymond Nilsson spoiled his Basilio 
with several wrong entries, mistimings and, especially, non-audibility of his quaver 
runs in the Act I Trio. His whole portrayal was, I thought, an overdone stage 
parson. Barbara Howitt’s Marcellina was pleasantly in character if not quite 
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‘bossy’ enough. All we require of Barbarina is clear, unaffected singing and acting : 
April Cantelo gave us neither. Her vocal line was anything but simple and she 
nipped round the stage like an agitated White Rabbit. 

If there were no great singers in the cast on October 27, then there were at any rate 
two very good performances. As a projection of Figaro’s character, comic, 
managing but lovable, Geraint Evans’s achievement is a masterly one. All he lacks 
is a more lyrical line on those few occasions when the music calls for it. Adele 
Leigh’s Susanna grows apace : she seems now to feel it more from within and the 
result is moving and delightful. On this occasion Deh vieni was dull at the 
beginning but warmed up. Jess Walters’s singing was commendable, in spite of the 
fact that it seemed to come from a long way inside his throat. But he 
appeared to me like a business man dressing up as Count Almaviva. It’s fine but 
it’s not Mozart’s Count. Monica Sinclair’s familiar Cherubino has improved. 
Howell Glynne, Bartolo, had no resonance in his lower notes, a cold, maybe. 

All in all it was a performance in which the spirit of Mozart really came across ; 
and for that the direction of John Pritchard was largely responsible. He has 
overcome the lethargy which seemed to strike him at the end of last season. There 
were moments of lagging tension and faulty balance (ensembles sometimes too loud, 
resulting in loss of clarity); and there was needed more brilliance, tenderness and, 
I daresay, rehearsal. In spite of generally good orchestral players, there was an 
astonishing number of wrong notes, including some real ‘clangers’ from the brass. 

And would somebody tell the members of the cast not to put their fingers through 
the windows. It is, after all, a very elementary rule for preserving the illusion. 

John Amis 


Covent Garden. Siegfried (October 28) 

As Svanholm was ill Gunther Treptow was called in at the last moment to sing 
Siegfried. It would be difficult to conceive of two more different performances. 
There was no trace of Svanholm’s slick professionalism, for Treptow was not only 
clearly at sea in the production (the Roya! Opera’s searchlights pursued him in an 
unending game of ‘he’) but also gave the impression that he had not sung the part 
foralongtime. With his eyes glued remorselessly on the conductor he appeared to 
be desperately searching for his next cue and on a number of occasions his phrases 
ended in an inaudible murmur. Added to this was a charmingly old-world appear- 
ance that bore the same relation to Svanholm’s strip-tease as do the knee-length 
shorts of English footballers to the exhibitionist brevities of continental cyclists. 
This was no Uebermensch but a portly village cobbler with a shock of white hair. 

Yet in spite of the tentative and inadequate character of the performance it was 
by no means without virtues. Treptow’s upper register is not only powerful but has 
a certain richness that is rare among heroic tenors ; similarly he has at his command 
a greater variety of vocal colour than Svanholm or Vinay, and if perhaps not an 
outstanding musician his singing, when it was not cramped by uncertainty, showed 
signs of sensitivity, or at any rate of an ability to learn. With adequate production 
and careful rehearsal he should be capable of a fine performance. 

I can find less to say in favour of Karl Kamann, who in this performance took 
over the role of the Wanderer from Hotter. His steady singing was competent 
enough in its pedestrian fashion, but the voice was entirely lacking in any of the 
sumptuous majesty that the part calls for, and the upper register was hard and nasal. 
So far as interpretation is concerned, Kamann’s behaviour after the fearful moment 
in which the spear is shattered by Siegfried’s sword and the old order gives way to 
the new was in itself indicative of how much understanding he brought to the part. 
He picked up the pieces and marched briskly off the stage as though he had just 
snapped a walking stick on a boulder and wanted to get home before dark. 

Peter Heyworth 


Covent Garden. Salome (October 29) 

I wish I were more sure why this performance failed to excite me. Perhaps the 
memory of Ljuba Welitsch’s staggering performances with the Vienna State Opera in 
1947 is still too fresh ; certainly her voice is now no more than a pale reflection of 
what it was six years ago. With most singers vocal decline takes the form of un- 
Steadiness of line and deterioration of tone. In Welitsch’s case the voice is as 
wonderfully steady and the phrasing as sure as ever, and its bright girlish timbre has 
a sensuous magic that gives her singing a unique enchantment. But it has lost its 
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Welitsch as Salome Photo Helga Sharland 


former power and resonance so that she is no longer able to ride Strauss’s turbulent 


orchestra with confidence and ease. It is as though the voice were coming from the 
end of a long and heavily padded chamber, or were heard, if metaphors may be 
mixed, at the wrong end of a telescope. At a time when there are so few really 
great singers who are equipped not only with a fine technique but also with some 
indefinable quality of both voice and character that makes them unique and unfor- 
gettable, this decline of Welitsch’s powers while she is comparatively young is tragi¢ 
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Johnston and Yeend, as José and Micaela in Act I of ‘Carmen’ Photo Barratts 


It is a measure of her stature as an artist that she nonetheless contrived to dominate 
the performance. Admittedly she made heavy weather of thickly orchestrated 
passages, notably in her scene with Jokanaan. But in moments when the vocal line 
is exposed, as at the end of the closing scene, her singing was distinguished by a 
lineal beauty and a rapt ecstasy that held me spellbound. Her deliverance of the 
phrases ‘ Give me the head of Jokanaan,’ and ‘I have kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan. . . 
there was a bitter taste on my lips. Was it the taste of blood? No! it was perhaps 
the taste of love’ and the sudden realization of frustration in ‘Allein was tut’s?’, were 
things that one will carry in the mind as long as life permits. 

Rudolf Kempe was making his first appearance as a conductor with the Covent 
Garden orchestra. Admittedly the strings had lost the strangely inhibited dryness of 
tone that they had under Stiedry and the performance had an undeniable eloquence. 
Yet I tend increasingly to admire the lucid, elegant, rather small-scale and essentially 
non-Wagnerian style that distinguishes the interpretations of both Kleiber and 
Krauss, and these qualities were less evident under Kempe, who gave a more pas- 
sionate and highly tensed account of the music. 

Marko Rothmiiller’s Jokanaan was well sung with agreeable steadiness and round- 
ness of tone ; if the final result was a little dull, perhaps Strauss is partly to blame : 
he never showed much interest in a purely good character. In all temperance 
Thorsteinn Hannesson’s Herod can only be described as appalling. His words were 
gabbled without sense or order, his tone was dry and his movements disjointed. 
It was-a performance without the faintest rudiments of style ; and of the ‘dignity 
and composure’ which Strauss demanded there was no sign. Edith Coates appears 
to have one style that she produces for every mezzo-soprano villainess in the 
repertory from Amneris to Klytamnestra and back to Fricka. The effect is mono- 
tonous and not improved by a vocal technique that can only be described as 
Schreigesang. 

_ The set ignores Strauss’s direction that there should be a ‘great terrace,” and 
Imposing steps, the moon behaved as erratically as ever, and ‘a giantlike black arm’ 
did not stretch out of the well with Jokanaan’s head. Werktreue can be carried too 
far, but Strauss was an experienced man of the theatre and it is difficult to understand 
why the producer should take it on himself to ignore these simple points. 

Peter Heyworth 








The opening of Act II of ‘Carmen’ at Covent Garden. 
Action photo Roger Wood 


Sadler’s Wells. Carmen (October 8 and 20) 
Covent Garden. Carmen (November 2) 

Carmen was written for the Opéra-Comique, but it has swept the world andi 
performed regularly in the largest opera-houses and in parish halls. Possibly becaux 
it was already at one national remove from its original, further transplantations 
not too harmful. Given temperament and dramatic power, Germans and Italia 
and English and Americans can sing the title-role, and sing it well. A\ll the same, 
in the post-war English and French performances I have seen it has tended tok 
disappointing. Either one must have a Carmen such as Calvé or Gay or Supervi 
must have been, one who irradiates the whole performance ; or one must hat 
superlative dramatic production and musical direction. Ideally, of course, both 
But how often have we not seen a tame Carmen in tame, routined surrounding. 
Not at the Wells, admittedly, when Tyrone Gutherie’s Carmen first appeared ther. 
In Anna Pollak we had a Carmen with the right temperament, a fiery actress, wil 
that necessary hint of dangerous snarl in the voice (Supervia’s record of Non, @ 
ne maimes pas illustrates what I mean). Guthrie stressed what was sluttish, gipy 
and passionate, and the performance was exciting. But now that production 
‘supervised’ by Gavin Gordon, seems to have got out of hand, and when ‘chons 
business’ gets out of control it is intolerable. It is still well-sung, by Anna Pollak, 
Robert Thomas (a remarkably good Flower Song) and Rowland Jones as alterna 
Josés, and Joan Stuart as Micaéla. Alfred Orda’s Escamillo loses vocal quality 
in the lower ranges. October 20 brought Janet Howe as the heroine. In the fits 
act she showed so little understanding of or feeling for the part that I could bear 
sit through no more. In the smaller roles the Frasquita of Sheila Rex, i 
Dancairo of Denis Dowling and the Zuniga of David Ward were impressive. 
neither night was Charles Mackerras’s conducting very dramatic, 
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At Covent Garden on the other hand we have a Carmen which is stunning to look 
at (sets by Wakhevitch), brilliantly produced (by Anthony Asquith), and conducted 
(by John Pritchard) with a finesse that brings new life to the oft-heard score. In 
all these three departments the detail is rich and satisfying. I have never (except 
in the Bohéme which followed) seen the Covent Garden chorus act so convincingly. 
All in all, this is a major achievement, and we must hail it not only for the pleasure 
it affords in itself, but because it is so great an asset to the company to have in its 
repertory this big-scale, splendid production. It should go on giving pleasure for 
years, and also provide, in the future, a spectacular frame for occasional guest 
artists. Not that I am implying any hint of dissatisfaction with the present cast— 
only that it is fun—and profitable—to hear from time to time the other leading 
Carmens and Josés in the world. 

As Carmen, we have Nell Rankin, a beautiful girl from Alabama with a smooth, 
creamy voice. On the first night she did not show the temperament, the flash and 
snap, which we expect ; but within the rather too passive conception sang most 
beautifully. Micaéla was Frances Yeend, troubled with nerves evidently at the 
end of her aria but otherwise secure and pleasing. I liked her robust and character- 
filled impersonation—for why should Micaéla be a pallid ingénue ? This one flirted 
a little with the soldiers, and became a real person as she did so. As José we had 
James Johnston, for much of the time in his best voice, and splendid in the last act; 
as Escamillo, Marko Rothmiiller, looking and sounding the part. And—detail 
again—the smaller parts, as in Bohéme, were roundly filled (particularly vivid was 
the way Barbara Howitt, as Mercedes, warned Carmen, almost through clenched 
teeth, that José was lurking in the crowd). This was another sign of the fine 
form in which the company is at the moment. For the record, the other singers 


were Joan Sutherland (Frasquita), Edmund Donlevy (Dancairo), Michael Langdon 


(Zuniga) and Ronald Lewis (Morales). 
from an attack of what this journal once called ‘second tenoritis’ 


But David Tree seemed to be suffering 
a malady whose 


Rothmiiller as Escamillo, Howitt as Mercedes in Act Il 
Action photo Roger Wood 














symptoms are little vocal explosions that upset the ensemble. One further note on 
the performance: John Sullivan’s lighting was excellent. 

I have not discussed the version used ; this was done by Edward Downes las 
month. In the event the spoken dialogue was cut to a few sentences—which annoys 
Bizet-specialists but probably pleases the public. At Sadler’s Wells the old Klein 
translation is used. For Covent Garden it has been extensively revised. That 
inappropriate White Knight quotation (‘The song you hear me sing is all my own 
invention’) has disappeared, to our relief. Most of it went smoothly ; and no 
doubt, as the production proceeds on what will surely be a triumphant way, further 
verbal improvements will suggest themselves. A. P. 
Covent Garden. La Bohéme (November 9) 

Sadler’s Wells. La Bohéme (October 27) 

The Covent Garden Bohéme is really very good. Several general reflections 
occur to one. Firstly, that as a whole the company is better this season than it 
has ever been before. The second act of Bohéme is a good sampling-ground for 
company prowess—elaborate ensembles, elaborate production needed, tricky 
entries, a hundred things to go wrong. Bravo, Christopher West, for a brilliant 
Stage spectacle, lively and shapely, and for excellent lighting! Bravo, Sir John, 
for a musical handling which sent the spirits soaring : how brilliantly the Parpignol 
episode was rendered! Bravo, orchestra! Bravo, chorus, and especially thos 
Mothers who really sang con slancio! ‘Want a gee-gee, want a drum,’ usually a 
dreaded moment, went well. Children were credible, nothing was overdone. A 
company that can stage a repertory Bohéme as well as this is indeed a national 
company we can be proud of. It was sung, and well sung, in English. 

With one or two things excepted, the same praise applies to the other acts. We 
must, except, in Act I the cheap laugh which Rudolph gets by smirking at the 
audience on * *Tis a lady !" (/ady, indeed !) We must except the sudden and appal- 
ling lapse of taste in having wolf-whistles greet ‘I'm not lonely, we are two.’ Ih 
Act III the Peasant Women’s intonation faltered at “Well, shall we see you later? 
Two bits of translation will not do at all : (1) ‘The devil fly away with you entirely’ ; 
and (2) ‘To guide me to the monstrous outrage of a barber’s weapon’ (admittedly 
the Italian words are similarly facetious, but the phrase quoted doesn’t go in English) 
But on the whole the Grist-Pinkerton translation, smoothed here and there, passes 
muster. As the singers—and the audience too—get accustomed to it, it seems to 
fit better. 

John Lanigan’s Rudolph has improved almost out of recognition. This is what 
we hoped it would become. He looks well, moves well, acts convincingly. Ther 
was the authentic sound in the high C on ‘Now golden love is waking.” The tom 
is free and warm : all we want now is a cleaner attack on notes. But I shall not 
forget the tenderness with which he sang “The man in love is always jealous, darling’ 
This tenderness was the outstanding feature of a remarkable and moving performanc 

I saw Ronald Jackson, not Jess Walters, as Marcel, and very well he did it 
cutting a youthful and credible stage figure, and singing surely and strongly. 4A 
baritone like Geraint Evans, a pleasant and likable Schaunard, is an asset to any 
company. More doubt about Michael Langdon’s Colline ; he looked and sounded 
too elderly, and made rather a coarse impression. How fiendishly difficult it is t 
integrate the Coat Song with the rest of the scene : Langdon didn’t succeed in 
doing so. Howell Glynne and, particularly, David Tree, gave two well rounded 
character studies, not overplayed nor undersung, as Benoit and Alcindoro (the 
latter a tenor at Covent Garden). ' 

Frances Yeend has had rather an unfavourable press here, and unjustly, I think 
I hope the warmth of her reception moved her, for her sweetly sung Mimi, so far asl 
could judge, certainly moved the audience. The pleasing things about her voit 
are first the really lovely mezza-voce, and second the ease with which it move 
upwards : one has the reassuring feeling that she could easily sing the role a fourth 
higher if she were asked to. With a little more expansion of line, she will make a fine 
Mimi indeed. And so we come to the unforgettable, the miraculous Musetta 0 
Ljuba Welitsch. Her voice, let us admit it at once, is smaller than before ; but the 
wonderful quality—irresistible timbre, power to ‘tell’—is unaltered. What an arts 
she is! How entrancing her appearance, how phenomenal her acting ! It is 8 
if she has thought herself so deeply, both musically and dramatically, into the part 
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Carmen dances for José in Act II Action photo Roger Wood 


of the Musetta, that she can do anything she likes on the stage—for it is Musetta 
doing it. 

The Sadler’s Wells performance of the same opera, conducted by Richard Austin, 
was good ‘plum-label.” Oreste Kirkop improves with each role ; and if in his 
Rudolph there were some awkward ‘breaks’ between the vocal registers, that seems 
to be because he is trying to do more ambitious things with his voice than before. 
Victoria Elliott sang Mimi with nicer tone than she did Luisa Miller. I doubt 
whether she is yet sufficiently at home in the words to shape them, always, into 
musical phrases. Victoria Sladen made a brassy and effective Musetta. Frederick 
Sharp was rather a dry-voiced Marcel. The other two Bohemians, John Probyn as 
Schaunard and Harold Blackburn as Colline, were good. Blackburn was more 
effective, both in the Coat Song and generally, than Langdon at Covent Garden ; 
and Probyn has a voice of attractive quality, if rather rough in finish, and a most 
likable stage-personality. The production, ‘supervised’ (whatever that may mean) 
by John Donaldson, had gaiety in Act I, was feeble in Act II, conventional in III 
and IV. There were some terribly bad ideas. Benoit (absurdly exaggerated) had 
water poured on his head; an aged crone hobbled up to Musetta during her ‘Waltz 
Song’; Mimi arrived at the Barriére d’Enfer not from Paris, but apparently from 
Orleans. Indicentally Marcel’s picture, at Covent Garden, seems to have changed 
its shape between Acts I and III. At Sadler’s Wells [ noticed no inn-sign at all. A.P. 
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The Card Scene ‘ Carmen’ Act Ill at Covent Garden. Nell Rankin as Carmen, 
Action Photo Roger Wool 


Covent Garden. A Masked Baill (October 31) 

It Covent Garden's patrons have the patience to wait two or three years longer, 
they may finally hear Verdi's Masked Ball performed in a fashion that recognizes th 
extent and variety of its musical challenge. When the opera was brought into th 
repertory on the opening night of the 1952 autumn season, it wanted an Amelia,: 
Riccardo (excuse me if I cannot remember to call him Gustavus) and a conductor ol 
suitable stature. One of these wants—a suitable Amelia—had now been at leas 
partially satisfied. 
ever. 

From the Netherlands Opera the Royal Opera House borrowed Gré Brouwenstijn 
as a two months’ guest, to appear in // Trovatore and Aida as well as A Masked Bal 
It would be stretching the facts to call Miss Brouwenstijn the Verdi spinto we a 
dream of. But she maintained a level of vocalism that was always creditable 
she looked lovely and blonde and slender (she is not blonde in Aida, of cours 
and she entered into the spirit of her character sympathetically and with deft stag 


The tenor-singing and the conducting remained as deficient « 


technique. 
Unlike last season’s German Amelias, she delivered the Verdian lines and accents 


idiomatically. She knew when to use a portamento and when to eschew it, and sh 
indicated in many of the proper places that she would have liked to be able to sing 
piano. But she suffered from decidedly inadequate breath support. I do not mean 
that her phrases were short-breathed, for they were not. Underneath her tone 
however, there seldom seemed to be an entirely firm muscular control. A perpetua 
flicker afflicted her middle voice, and one felt that she could sing the upper tones 
only one rather unyielding wé In the last scene her voice attained a freedom 0 
emission and warmth of resonance it had not shown earlier ; but this was not enougi 
to cancel out the memory of three acts that had been more telling musically that 
they were vocally. 
With Miss Brouwenstijn instead of last year’s Helene Werth or Elfriede Wass 
thal, however, Amelia’s music at least sounded like Verdi rather than Weber. 
the other hand, the tenor music sounded like neither. Edgar Evans tried with might 
and main to push his voice up somewhere near the pitch in high-lying passages, bu! 
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his lack of success was spectacular. In the portions of the score where Mr Evans 

stayed on pitch, or relatively near it, his tone was cumbersome and coarse, and utterly 

unrelated to the fluid line and vibrant intensity of the Verdian cantilena. That he 

looked well in his regal part was small compensation for the ruin he brought upon the 
magnificent love duet. 

John Pritchard’s conducting remained small and precious. I am beginning to 
wonder whether he really wants to give such vivid and virile operas as A Masked Ball 
and Carmen (which he undertook two days later) any specific gravity, any depth and 
seriousness. In everything I have heard him do he has made the music sound like a 
minor Mozart divertimento played by a glossy chamber orchestra. Richness and 
massiveness of texture he seems to abhor, and he often becomes so intent upon 
metronomic cleanliness that he quite ignores the natural inclinations of the vocalists. 
I feel him to be utterly wrongly orientated, both as an interpreter of scores that do 
not chatter along metrically and as a practising accompanist for singers. If his 
aesthetic and his kind of workmanship are allowed to prevail, British opera will 
become a bloodless thing indeed. The trouble with his Masked Ball, bluntly, was 
that it had no guts. 

Giinther Rennert’s production, as well conceived and reasonable as anything 
Covent Garden has on tap, was admirably preserved. Alan Barlow’s settings still 
looked handsome, and the gibbet was tastefully desensationalized by the elimination 
of the corpses that used to dangle ghoulishly. 

Adele Leigh, profiting from a new brightness and vivacity of voice, was now one of 
the best Oscars I remember encountering. Frederick Dalberg and Michael Langdon 
made suave conspirators of the people I learned to know as Tom and Samuel (now 
Count Ribbing and Count Horn, in Dent’s Stockholm edition). Jess Walters was 
not in good voice, but one could nevertheless infer that he would again sing Eri tu 
well at some future time. Cecil Smith 

B.B.C. Third Programme. The Shadowy Waters (Kalomiris). October 23 & 26. 

All praise to the B.B.C. for giving us a chance to hear an opera from Greece, and 
for making a proper job of it with two performances, an introductory talk by the 
composer (repeated), and a published libretto. Little enough is known in this 
country of Greek music, and the choice of Kalomiris as the first Greek composer to 
be thus spotlighted is understandable. He is Greece’s greatest composer, a venerated 
figure at the Athens Conservatoire, and the man who is almost solely responsible 
for the twentieth century revival in Greek music and for the cure, not yet complete, 
of the Greek artistic inferiority complex. 

The Shadowy Waters gets off to a bad start in this country through its subject. 
Celtic Twilight is now out of fashion; the audiences who crowded nightly to The 
Immortal Hour in the ‘twenties have outgrown the spell, and their children never 
succumbed. Kalomiris has taken Yeat’s play for his libretto, using, rather sur- 
prisingly, the poetic and not the acting version (Yeats prepared both). We are 
plunged into a story that really has neither beginning nor ending. The pirate For- 
gael has given up his trade in favour of a mystic quest for eternal love, which looms 
ahead suddenly in the form of a ship with Queen Dectora and her husband on board. 
The pirates, who have been plotting to murder Forgael and turn back, brighten 
professionally and capture the ship, killing Dectora’s husband in the action. They 
then turn against Forgael; only Aibric, his Kurwenal, remains faithful. But Forgael, 
recognising in Dectora the love he has been seeking, breaks all the rules by casting 
a spell on her with his harp to make her love him, and the play ends with the sailors 
going home in Dectora’s ship while she and Forgael sail on into the unknown in 
his. The only other characters are some rather dismal human-headed birds who 
hover over Forgael’s ship from time to time acting as pilots, much to the distaste of 
the sailors, who see themselves being led further and further from home (if only the 
mana wg included an Ancient Mariner, one feels, there wouldn't have been all this 
rouble). 

The music is certainly very suitable for this subject, which can mean that it is 
wistful and lovely, or wishy-washy and ordinary, according to taste. Judged by 
contemporary standards, it is certainly the latter. One hesitates to condemn The 
Shadowy Waters, if only because it is willy-nilly standing on trial in England for 
Greek music; many who have never heard any other Greek works will form a pre- 
judice about them from their opinion of this opera. Nevertheless, I must confess 
I found it over-long, over-chromatic, full of beautiful melody but never achieving 
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4a solid tune when necessary, and musically undramatic. On the credit side, it 
should be said that there is a real feeling for orchestral and vocal texture, and that 
the vocal line, if not conventionally operatic, is eminently singable. Unfortunately, 
the lack of action on the stage means harder work from the voices in order to keep 
up the interest, and this makes for a cumulative sense of strain on listener as well as 
performer. Possibly the work makes a better effect on the stage and sung in rich 
Greek katharevousa. Richard Lewis and Jennifer Vyvyan were an excellentiy 
matched lyrical Forgael and Dectora, and Alec Sherman, who gave the first per- 

formance in Athens in 1951, conducted with affection and understanding. 
John Warrack 

B.B.C. Third Programme. L’IJncoronazione di Poppea (Novemter 2 & 3). 

I wish the B.B.C. would look at the Spielpldane of German opera-houses, and note 
there the operas by Orff, Blacher, Hartmann, Henze, Egk, which are being per- 
formed. I cannot believe that the Third Programme audience would not prefer to 
hear these than Kalomiris’s The Shadowy Waters (reviewed above), Rocca’s nine- 
teen-year-old // Dibuk, and a recording of La Bohéme which can be bought in any 
gramophone shop. I am not forgetting the broadcasts, last March, of Dessau’s 
Das Verhér von Lukullus and Henze’s Landarzt. How fascinating these were ! 
But for most of the time we seem to hear hardly a note of contemporary German 
opera. Could the B.B.C. not try to get a tape of the new version of Cardillac. 
Another point : I hope the B.B.C. will not judge the market for special librettos 
solely by the demand for The Shadowy Waters—an opera sung in English, not re- 
corded even in extract, not likely to be repeated and based on a play which many 
people must know, or be able to obtain. (Readers have complained to us, incident- 
ally, that the distribution-service for this libretto was gallingly slow). Surely the 
libretto, with translation, of L’Incoronazione di Poppea would have been more 
welcome. It must have been hard to follow, without a libretto ; and since Busen- 
ello’s dialogue is lively and vigorous, it was a pity if anyone was unable to understand 
it. Ideally, the libretto would have been printed in full, with the B.B.C.’s performing 
cuts indicated. Then it would have had permanent value. 

One knew that Monteverdi always tried to deal with flesh-and-blood characters. 
All the same, the ‘realism’ and dramatic strength of the opera came as a surprise to 
one who had not heard it before. The emotional predicaments—desertion, jealousy, 
rapture—are those of modern opera, and are expressed not with eighteenth-century 
convention but with a directness that is moving. Professor Westrup in his essay on 
Monteverdi, in The Heritage of Music, III (the best short introduction to the com- 
poser), notes that ‘both recitative and song demand the finest singing. The seven- 
teenth century expected a singer to have all the tricks of the trade at his fingers’ 
ends.” Elsie Morison, Alexander Young and Alfred Deller excepted, the singing 
of the B.B.C. cast was poor. A.P. 


Opera Photographs 


During the past two or three years we have had many enquiries regarding the 
availability of photographs of opera singers. We have now made arrangements 
whereby a series of photographs of singers appearing in London will be available to 
readers of OPERA. These photos have been taken by Helga Sharland and will cost 
Is. 6d. each, or 6s 6d. for half-a-dozen. The photographs so far available include 
Welitsch as Salome (as on page 752), Harshaw as Briinnhilde, Vinay as Siegmund, 
Brouwenstijn as Amelia, Yeend as Micaela, Zadek as the Countess, Coates as 
Ulrica, Rankin as Carmen, Sinclair as Cherubino, Johnston as José, Edgar Evans as 
Gustavus, Geraint Evans as Figaro, Rothmiiller as Escamillo, Kraus as Jokanaan, 
and Walters as Marcel and Anckerstroem. 

Allenquiries to opERA, 2, Orme Square, London, W.2. If the demand is sufficient, 
additions will be made to the list each month. 


Wohnston and Rankin in the closing duet of Carmen. 
Action Photo Roger Wood 








Readers’ Letters - 


alzl 

fo h 

The Strauss Season at Covent Garden rorre 
N : 

Last month’s Comment, about lack of support for the Munich visit to Lens 
has brought forth many letters. We have only room to print a few points that hajs the 
been made by our readers. fi 


There must be many opera-goers, like myself, who have a preference foi 
opera, sung in Italian, by Italians. The visit of a German Company, perform, ,;.., 
little known works, with, on the whole, singers unknown in this country, wi 
interesting, cannot be expected to produce the same results. People like myselfy _.. 
save our money for the exclusively Italian companies, which, with all the. ab 
are it would seem, the best we can get. F. Clive-Ross, London, 4¥ 


I think you underestimate the effect of price on the poor houses for the me 
Strauss season. My wife and I are keen opera-goers, we have been for many yer" © 
but now we have gone cn Strike. When the prices go up, we stay away, and I* "J 
more people are doing and willdothe same. What is charged for the rest 
house is a matter between the authorities and those who patronise th« 

But I do feel that there should be ONE part of the house where one cou. 
expense of a certain amount of discomfort, obtain a seat for a reasonable price 
B. W. Sultan, | 


(The cheaper seats at Covent Garden, even when the prices are raisea, 
slightly cheaper than the equivalent in the leading German opera houses, 
much cheaper than those in Italy.—Ed.) 


You say we should have all been willing to pay higher prices for the Mus 
Company's performances. Why should we pay a penny more than usual tok & 
operas sung at Covent Garden by singers whose technique, with two notabr t 
tions, was inadequate for the house ? It is all very well to speak of overall team 
and unity of approach, but the cardinal factor in a production at Covent G: 
you will readily admit, is the actual quality of voices. A. Blyth, London. 

(The reason why the public is expected to pay more to hear a foreign 
simple economics—it costs a lot to bring them over. In addition the Covent 
management, often criticised for lack of enterprise, surely deserved to be . 
when they brought the Munich Company over. I think it should be said tha % 
not through lack of effort in London that neither the Scala nor Vienna — 
appeared at Covent Garden this vear.—Ed.) 


I was astonished to read that Norman del Mar referred to the Munich C 
as ‘for Germany, no more than a provincial repertory company.” This ue 


seem to me likely to reflect credit on your magazine. 
A. C. Gibson, London,” ! 


Hans Keller points out mistakes 

I am glad to find that Andrew Porter agrees with me about Palestrina am 
Munich productions, but perhaps his observation that ‘this year’s productio 
substantially unaltered’ needs some qualification: many of the defects wh 
criticized last year have now been eliminated and, on the other hand, one or WO ss g 
inconsistencies have crept into the production, making nonsense of the inte? 
dramatic significance of the music. Thus, if in the first act’s apparition scem_ . 
angels appear exactly eleven bars late, it is not only Pfitzner’s stage directions 
are disregarded, but also the musico-dramatic structures which prompted thet #¥ 

One or two of your photos, Sir, are somewhat mysterious. I don’t know! 
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._o«! is who appears over the caption ‘Patzak as Palestrina,’ but it certainly isn’t 

} atzak; and the picture which bears the description ‘Kunz and Seefried in Figaro at 

Balzburg’ shows a man with the approximate opposite of Kunz’s physiognomy, nor 

do his and Seefried’s costumes remind me of the Salzburg production. (This was 
corrected last month.—Ed.) 

Mysterious, too, is the sentence, ‘Tonality is almost exclusively avoided’ in Stuck- 

to Londyenschmidt’s review of Einem’s The Trial. The first scene of the opera is in C, which 

its that hajs the home tonality of the entire work; the second scene is in B flat, the third in D, 

fourth in C major, the fifth (i.e. the first of Part II) in D minor, the sixth in E 

‘with an A flat middle section, if | remember correctly), the seventh in C, 

h in E minor (with Picardy resolution), and the last in C minor with a self- 


¥ _ : »usly banal C major scale on the piano (not shown in the vocal score) to 
 PETIONMER: ic §* and us all. Nor are the first two scenes ‘twelve-note ones’ in the sense of 
intry, wis _-note technique, though each makes function-less use of a succession of 
enn 'e notes. The first of these series takes the form of a still-born passacaglia 
a 2 “self in C (!) and ending on the Neapolitan sixth: C-B-A-B flat-A flat-G-E- 
nCOR, ‘-1-E fiat-F-D flat. I can only assume that Stuckenschmidt’s first-quoted 


.as been either mistranslated or misprinted. 
vr the re >everely misprinted, too, is your German (!) list of The Trial’s dramatis personae, 
ng thus doubly mysterious to the English reader, whom you expect to know that 


many 
ye » Direktordtellvetreter’ is supposed to be ‘Der Direktorstellvertreter,” and that 


, and I* 


rest .1t iS Kafka’s Deputy Manager. Hans Keller 
the 

Ou. otuckenschmidt writes: Hans Kcler is right. What I wrote was ‘fas: 
price usios ist die Tonart streng gewahrt’. 

ea. . twelve-note technique of the first two scenes, it has of course not ting to do 
es enberg dodecaphony. But nobody has pretended that it has. 
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Opera Calendar 


Programmes subject to alteration 














| AVAILA 
| 
Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN OPERA 
Nov Royal, Her Majesty's, 
Birmingham Aberdeen 
30 Trovatore _ Carmen Traviata 
Dec 
1 Bohéme Fledermaus Boheme Tosca 
2 (m) — —- == Traviata 
2(e) Aida Cavalleria; Tales of Hoffmann’ Rigoletto 
Pagliacci 
3 Tosca Don Pasquale Barber of Seville Bohéme 
- Peter Grimes Carmen Faust Tosca 
5 (m) — _ Butterfly Rigoletto 
Sie) Trovatore Bohéme Trovatore Bohéme 
Royal, Lyceum, 
Dec Birmingham Sheffield 
7 Aida Don Pasquale Cavalleria; Traviata 
Pagliacci 
8 Butterfly Bohéme Carmen Tosca 
9 (m) _— _ _ Traviata 
9(e) Peter Grimes Gala Performance Bohéme Rigoletto 
10 Butterfly Fledermaus Traviata Bohéme 
11 Aida Ballet Rigoletto Tosca 
12 (m) — Ballet Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
12(e) Carmen Luisa Miller Faust Bohéme 
(end of tour) (end of tour) 
Dec 
14 Tosca Cavalleria; = _ 
Pagliacci 
15 Lohengrin Don Pasquale — -— 
16 Butterfly Ballet _ _— 
17 Lohengrin Carmen — _ 
18 Aida Don Pasquale — _ 
19 (m) — Ballet — _— 
19(e) Lohengrin Cavalleria; = — \ 
Pagliacci 
Dec 
21 Bohéme Fledermaus — _— 
22 Lohengrin Ballet _ _- 
23 Tosca Hansel and Gretel _ -- 
24 Theatre closed Theatre closed os — 
25 % o — - 
26 (m) a Hansel and Gretel -- -- 
26(e) Aida Ballet = _ 
Dec 
28 Carmen Don Pasquale — —_ 
29 Bohéme Luisa Miller -- _ 
30 (m) ~ Hansel and Gretel — — 
30(e) Tosca Ballet - _ 
) Carmen Butterfly _ — 
Jan 
1 Figaro Ballet 
2 (m) — Ballet _ - 
2(e) Aida Hansel and Gretel 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB Hans Heiling (Marschner) December 2, 3, 4,5 
FESTIVAL HALL Suzanne Danco Recital December 6. Joan Hammond Recital December ni 
B.B.C. Opera Broadcasts for December. 
11,13and14 The Loveof Three Oranges (Prokofiev). Studio performance in English. 
18 Don Pasquale. Relay from Sadler's Wells (English translation, Oxford University Press 
44, Conduit Street, W.1. 3s. 6d.) 
26 A foreign recording. 
28 Polly. Studio performance. Rememb. 
31 Home Service). The Beggar's Opera. Studio performance. en 
GRA 
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YJ magnificent new H.M.V. Long Play recordings 





| AVAILABLE MID-DECEMBER 
>PERA 


sty’s, 
en 


RAMON VINAY 


sings the title role in Verdi's 


Otello 


conducted by 


TOSCANINI 


with a distinguished cast... 
The N.B.C. Symphony 


Orchestra and Chorus 


ALP 1090-2 





¥ VINAY AS “OTELLO” 


Lohen grin Wagner 


with RUDOLF SCHOCK (Lohengrin) 

MAUD CUNITZ (Elsa 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus of the Nordwestdeutschen 
Rundfunks, Hamburg and Chorus of the Nordwestdeutschen 
Rundfunks, Cologne. Conductor: WILHELM SCHUCHTER 
ALP 1095-8 
Both of the above sets of records are supplied in 
specially designed presentation boxes. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


oa. ' 33} R.P.M. 
“HIS MASTER'S-VOICE™ |} Kos RECORDS 
| —— = = 


Remember that RECORD TOKENS make ideal gifts. Obtainable fromall HMV Record Dealers 

















THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD RECORD DIVISION), &8-II GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1I 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














MADAME 


| RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, ete. 


Permanent purity and power ensured 
tuition based on old Italian school of sing. 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B° 
Television, oratoria and on concert plattor 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 

















GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S 
Amahl and the Night Visitors 


‘* A perfect Christmas story for children 

efforts to add to the Biblical story of the Nat 

are feeble or presumptuous. This is w orthy; 
—News Chro 


‘Outstanding among Christmas books for 
young... . richly illustrated it will delight 
imaginative child.’ ‘_ Yorkshire Evening Post 


Adaptation by FRANCES FROST 
Illustrations by ROGER Duvotsin 
THE OPERA WILL BE TELEVISED ON SUNDAY DECEMBER 2]s 


Obtainable from all booksellers. Price 10s. 
ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DR 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 





(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 
Training is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musical Subjects, Elocution, Stage 
Mime and Movement, Opera Production, etc. Facilities are available for those ree: 
time tuition during the day or evening. 
The School possesses a fully-equipped theatre for the production of Operas. 
Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually. 
The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, > 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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BENVENUTO FINELLI (Tenor) 


George Sas (Accompanist) 





auc Arias of Donizetti, Bellini, Rossini - - - - MWL300 


“Benvenuto Finelli was a splendid choice of singer, 
he sings most delightfully” 
GRAMOPHONE RECORD, January 1953 


“It is a sheer joy to listen to a tenor who is also a 
musician ; his phrasing and diction are impeccable and 
his portomento perfectly controlled”. . . 
E.M.G. THE MONTHLY LETTER, December 1952 
“This record will be indispensable to the specialist 
in the Bellini and Donizetti operas”. 
THE GRAMOPHONE, December 1952 


LUISA MALAGRIDA (Soprano) 

PIERMIRANDA FERRARO (Tenor) 

ANTONIO MANCA-SERRA (Baritone) 

MARIA TERESA MANDALARI (Mezzo-Soprano) 


ondon Symphony Orchestra Conducted by David Ellenberg 


rom “La Favorita” and “Norma” - - : - - MWL303 
. “Casta Diva is a masterpiece of vocal art. Here it is 
very well sung by Luisa Malagrida on a twelve-inch 
SS “ave 
..“*The scene between Norma and Adalgisa in Act II, 
recorded on this disc, is the point in the drama where 
yenny Lind went wrong. Readers should make a point 
of hearing the interpretation used in this recording, 
which is in the true Bellini tradition”... 
GRAMOPHONE RECORD, February 1953 


S QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 


9 ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 


























1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45 — 10 p.m. vl 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS ecu 


** Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo V 
Restaurant.” —Evely» 


**Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, Ea _ 














OPERA ~~ S— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the + 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employ 
ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event 

being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together wit: 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual ou 
ee will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without «xt 
charge 














BACK NUMBERS — Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

9, 10, 11, are available, price 2s., Nos 12 and 13, price 2s. 6d. OPERA is publisheo 
monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annu. 
index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a > 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.” 

















Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


The Opera School canner Gan 


Principals Oo P E R A Ss Tr 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD omnia 




















C.B.E. Sef Gesture: Mime: » 
Vilem Tausky Marie Fedro Music and Acting Ensen 


Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Rédles 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N 
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Just Reprinted 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES 


Full Miniature Scores of 

Complete Operas—Green 

Cloth—Gilt Lettering— 
Octavo Size 


AIDA 
LA BOHEME 
LA TRAVIATA 


Price £3 3 0 each 
G. RICORDI & CO. 


271, Regent Street, London, W.1 
and from all Music Dealers 








THE ROSEBERY CLUB 


President : Miss IDA COOK 


Opera and Ballet gallery enthu- 
siasts, thisis your club. You will 
not obtain seats at reduced prices 
and like concessions, but you 
would enjoy the practical assis- 
tance in the form of talks, lectures 
etc., accorded us by friends 
closely connected to the ‘‘Wells’’ 
and ‘‘Garden’’ and distinguished 
persons in the opera and ballet 
world. 

The keen enthusiast will 
discover an odded interest that 
will give much pleasure. If you 
are in this category why not come 
and help us achieve our principal 
aim “‘to create interest in and 
further the appreciation of Opera 
and Ballet”’ 

The annual sub. is 7/6d. 
meetings are fortnightly (Tues- 
days). Hon. Sec. A. R. Morris., 
38 Whitby Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
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the word for Toffee 


Sdward Sharp + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Specialists” of Maidstol 


9 
Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees. 
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